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Hottest  Issues  In  IT  Today. 

Let’s  not  blow  smoke.  Integrating  all  your  on  multiple  LANs  —  with  a  simple,  single 

data,  networks  and  applications  isn’t  always  set  of  commands.  Now  you  can  have  the 

a  breeze.  But  with  Digital  Open 
Client/Server,  you  don’t  have  to 
get  burned  on  hot  IT  issues.  By 
putting  our  technology  to  work, 
you  can  simplify  and  standard¬ 
ize  how  you  supply  desktops 
with  information.  It’s  a  surefire 
way  to  improve  productivity. 


you  need  to  adapt  to 
change  easily.  Phasing  in  future 
technologies  and  reconfiguring 
your  networks  in  a  flash. 


ACCESSWORKS™  offers  seamless 
access  to  data  enterprise-wide. 


7\  Application  Integration 


Linking  all  your  legacy,  shrink¬ 
wrap  and  custom  applications 
will  streamline  business  opera¬ 
tions.  And  Digital  makes  it  easy. 

With  the  likes  of  LinkWorks,™ 
recipient  of  BYTE  Magazine’s 
“Best  of  COMDEX”  award.  It’s  the 
only  object-oriented  groupware 
to  offer  extensive  support  for  up 
to  27  languages.  From  English  to 
Swedish,  Portuguese  to  Chinese. 
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LinkWorks™  links  applications 
easily  and  transparently. 


V\  Network  Integration 


The  more  integrated  your  net- 


_  0  Data  Integration 

Match  multiple  databases  with 
multiple  desktops.  Seamlessly 
and  transparently.  With  superior 
solutions  like  ACCESSWORKS™ 
Digital  scalable  products  for 
integrating  OSF/1®,  Open  VMS™ 
UNIX®and  Windows  NT®systems 
— •  as  well  as  harnessing  the 
awesome  power  of  Alpha  AXP™ 
—  in  less  time  and  for  less  money. 
Without  affecting  end  user  appli¬ 
cations,  your  databases,  or  the 
integrity  of  the  information  itself. 

New  advanced  technology  that 
solves  the  three  most  burning 
issues  in  IT  today.  From  Digital 
Open  Client/Server.  So  to  greatly 


PATHWORKS™  Manage  WORKS 

...  .  software  manages  previously  incompatible  . 

works,  the  greater  your  efficiency,  networks  with  a  single  set  of  commands,  improve  your  data,  network  and 


That’s  why  Digital  offers  leading  products  like 
PATHWORKS™  ManageWORKS™.  Powerful 
software  for  integrating  the  broadest  range  of 
PC,  server  and  network  operating  systems 


application  integration,  just  call  our  hot  line. 
Or  send  mail  to  info@digital.com  today. 

CALL-DIGITAL 
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The  Union  Pacific  7002  locomotive  was  built  to 
pull  heavy  passenger  trains  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  massive  6-foot  wheels  driven  by 
4,000  horsepower.  The  7002  ended  its 
spectacular  32-year  career  as  a  rescue  engine 
for  stalled  locomotives. 


For  Client/Server 
solutions  this  powerful, 
look  to  Gupta. 

Face  it,  client/server  projects  demand  powerful  products  from  a  solid  vendor 
to  power  you  through  the  long  haul.  The  Gupta  Client/Server  System  includes 
robust  development  and  SQL  database  software  so  PCs  can  carry  their  share 
of  your  information  load. 

Scalable  solutions  from  subnotebooks  to  the  mainframe. 

Gupta  defined  client/server  with  SQLBase?  the  first  SQL  database  server  for 


POWERFUL  PRODUCTS. 
SOLID  SOLUTIONS. 


PCs.  For  anything  from  network  servers  to  subnotebooks,  SQLBase  puts  true 
relational  database  power  in  anyone's  reach.  And  for  complete  enterprise 
integration,  our  SQLNetwork™  connectivity  family  enables  your  applications  to 
access  all  your  organization’s  databases,  including  DB2,™  Oracle®  and  Sybase® 


Rower  for  team  productivity. 

Only  SQLWindows*  our  powerful  application  development  system,  combines 
genuine  object-orientation,  a  friendly  graphical  development  environment  and 
the  check-in/check-out,  version  control  and  project  management  your  entire 
development  team  needs.  And  end-users  can  participate  via  Quest,5  our  easy 
client/server  tool  for  non-programmers. 

Client/Server  gets  done  with  Gupta. 

Add  responsive  technical  services  and  a  record  of  industry  firsts  and  you’ll 
see  why  serious  corporate  client/server  applications  get  done,  now,  with  Gupta. 
For  your  free  white  paper,  “Client/Server:  Getting  It  Done  With  Gupta,” 
call  1  -800-876-3267  ext.  101  today. 

1 994  Gupta  Corporation  •  1 060  Marsh  Road,  Menlo  Park  CA  94025  •  41 5/321  -9500  •  Fax:  415/321  -5471  •  Quest.  SQLBase. 
SQLGateway,  SQLRouter.  SQLHost.  and  SQLTalk  are  registered  trademarks  of  Gupta  Corporation.  SQLWindows  is  a  licensed  registered 
trademark  of  and  T  earn  Windows.  ReportWmdows  and  EdrtWindows  are  licensed  trademarks  exclusively  used  by  Gupta  Corporation.  Gupta 
and  SQLNetwork  are  trademarks  of  Gupta  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners 
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FIRST  PERSON:  THE  BROUTERS  OF  ADDISON  COUNTY 

A  man,  a  woman,  a  book,  a  brouter,  a  bologna  sandwich, 
a  memory.... 

By  Tripp  Strange 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:  THE  EDI  SUPERHIGHWAY 

The  standards  issues  are  largely  laid  to  rest,  and  the  business 
applications  show  more  pizzazz  and  sophistication.  But  the 
key  to  EDI’s  ultimate  fruition  may  lie  in  the  astonishing 
growth  of  the  Internet. 

By  John  Edwards 
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INSIGHTS:  PRICING  TO  PLEASE 


Some  CIOs  are  finding  that  running  IS  as  a  business  within  a 
business  can  be  the  key  to  satisfying 
users  and  stockholders  alike. 

By  Eugene  G.  Lukac 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Looking  at  this  issue  of  CIO,  the  phrase  “what 
is  the  world  coming  to”  springs  to  mind.  The 
successful  use  of  IT  in  such  endeavors  as  politi¬ 
cal  campaigns,  fast-food  operations,  retail  bank¬ 
ing  and  telecommunications  plays  a  key  role  in 
making  us  feel  that  the  future  is  now. 

Landon  Curt  Noll,  a  recently  elected  city  coun¬ 
cilman  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  ran  part  of  his  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  Internet  (please  see  “The  Virtual 
Campaign,”  beginning  on  Page  66,  by  Senior  Ed¬ 
itor  Leigh  Buchanan).  People  using  the  Internet 
requested  information  on  Noll’s  position  on  sev¬ 
eral  issues.  Impressed  with  his  responses,  many 
voters  signed  up  to  work  on  his  campaign.  Noll 
estimates  he  reached  about  50,000  people  and 
obtained  a  third  of  his  campaign  staff  through  the  net. 

Personal  banking  systems  and  fast-food  operations  use  point-of- 
sale  technology  to  provide  better  service  to  customers.  In  “The  Point 
of  Most  Return,”  on  Page  46,  Contributing  Writer  Peter  Cassidy  re¬ 
ports  that  Huntington  National  Bank  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  provides 
customers  with  sophisticated  self-service  banking  options  such  as 
touch-screen  terminals  and  videoconferencing.  At  KFC,  counter  per¬ 
sonnel  are  prompted  through  order  routines  to  make  sure  customers 
always  get  what  they  want.  KFC  is  also  looking  to  develop  a  frequent- 
purchaser  program  that  taps  into  customer  buying  habits,  which  will 
help  it  better  tailor  its  promotions. 

The  convergence  of  all  types  of  communications  in  a  single  trans¬ 
port  medium  is  changing  the  telecommunications  marketplace.  In  “E 
Pluribus  Unum,”  beginning  on  Page  58,  Contributing  Writer  Mickey 
Williamson  examines  the  recent  gyrations  in  this  arena.  Although  it  is 
really  too  early  to  tell  what  the  outcome  of  all  this  activity  will  be,  new 
options  for  CIOs  will  abound. 

The  importance  of  information  management  isn’t  confined  to  lead¬ 
ing-edge  U.S. -based  companies.  Senior  Editor  Thomas  Kiely  spent 
two  weeks  late  last  year  in  Gabon.  He  followed  the  politics  that  em¬ 
broiled  a  group  of  officials  working  with  a  U.S.  systems  integrator  to 
create  a  sophisticated  port  system  for  this  emerging  West  African  na¬ 
tion.  Kiely  reports  on  the  drama  and  intrigue  surrounding  this  impor¬ 
tant  project  in  “Into  Africa,”  beginning  on  Page  34. 

Finally,  our  mythical  CIO,  Tripp  Strange,  pays  his  annual  April  1  vis¬ 
it  on  Page  30.  This  year,  Tripp  recounts  a  rousing  adventure  in  Addi¬ 
son  County,  Minnesota,  with  brouter  saleswoman  Roberta  Kincaid. 
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SOLUTIONS  FOR  REDUCING  TECHNOLOGY  COST  AN 
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ARE  THE  FORCES 
OF  TECHNOLOGY 
MAKING  YOUR 
COMPANY  MORE 
VULNERABLE 
TO  THE  FORCES 
OF  DISASTER? 


: 


Comdisco  keeps 
you  protected  with 
innovative  business 
continuity  solutions 
that  reduce  technology 
cost  and  risk. 


secure 


company  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  on  technology.  And  the  more 
dependent  you  are,  the  more  you  need 
to  guard  against  costly  loss  of  business 
and  revenue  in  case  of  interruption  or 
disaster.  As  the  world’s  largest  and  most 
experienced  provider  of  business  conti¬ 
nuity  solutions,  and  the  largest  indepen¬ 
dent  lessor  and  remarketer  of  high-tech 
equipment,  Comdisco  is  now  in  our  25th 
year  of  helping  Fortune  1000  companies 
their  competitive  edge. 


Thousands  of  IBM 
products.  Four 
easy-to-use  catalogs. 

One  toll-free  number. 


Now  you  have  a  direct  line  to 
the  vast  array  of  IBM  products 
and  services  featured  in  the  IBM 
Direct  catalogs.  From  compilers 
to  complete  CPU  upgrades,  its 
all  here  and  it’s  all  just  an  easy 
1  800  IBM-CALL  away. 


Use  IBM  Direct  as  your  direct 
source  for  IBM  business  products. 
Simply  dial  1  800  IBM-CALL 


to  order  any  of  our  free 
IBM  Direct 

catalogs. 
You’ll 
find  the 
latest 
hardware 
and  most 
advanced 
software  for 
your  IBM  mid¬ 
range  system,  a 
wide  variety  of 
networking  prod¬ 
ucts  as  well  as  a 


complete  selection  of  IBM  main¬ 
frame  software. 

The  IBM  RISC 
System  /6000 
Direct  Catalog. 


upgrades,  processors,  peripherals 
and  workstations;  systems  and 
application  software,  tools, 
languages  and  utilities.  It  also 
features  communications  and 
LAN  hardware  and  software, 
client/server  software  and  more. 


Use  this  comprehensive  guide  to 
extend  the  range  and  reach  of 
your  RISC  System  /6000®  with 
easy  upgrades  and  everything 
from  workstations,  peripherals 
and  accessories  to  systems  and 
application  software,  tools, 
languages  and  utilities. 

The  IBM  AS/400 
Direct 


Catalog. 

This  com¬ 
prehensive 
resource  for  all 
your  AS/400® 
needs  makes  it 
easy  to  order 


The  IBM 

Networking 
Direct  Catalog. 

All  the  right  tools  to  maximize 
your  client/server  connection 
are  here  under  one  cover.  You’ll 
find  operating  systems,  commu 
nications  hardware,  client /serve; 
and  network  man¬ 
agement  software, 
internetworking  hard 
ware  and  software, 

\  routers,  bridges  and 
\  hubs,  as  well 
\  as  adapters  and 

\~ 


I  want  a  Direct  line  to  the  IBM  product  li 


Please  send  me  a  free: 

□  IBM  RISC  System/6000®  Direct  Catalog 
D  IBM  AS/400®  Direct  Catalog 

□  IBM  Networking  Direct  Catalog 

□  IBM  Mainframe  Software  Direct  Catalog 
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The  IBM 
Mainframe 
Software  Direct 
Catalog. 

This  is  the  all-inclusive  IBM 
mainframe  software  source  for 
operating  systems;  application 
development  tools;  client/server, 
database  and 
data  delivery 
software;  a 

full  range  of  systems,  network 
and  storage  management  tools; 
and  office  systems,  publishing 
systems  and  image  processing 
products. 

We  wrote  !$** 
the  book  on 
service  and 
support,  too. 

When  you 
dial  1  800 

IBM-CALL 

you’ll  have 
instant  access 
to  specially 
trained  IBM 
Direct  staff 
members  who 
are  experts  on  your  particular 
IBM  platform. 

When  you  buy  Direct,  you’re 
assured  of  top-quality  IBM  hard¬ 
ware  products  backed  by  the 


1800  IBM- CALL 


same  reassuring  IBM  guarantee. 
And,  of  course,  the  same  exclu¬ 
sive  warranties  to  protect  your 
software  purchases.  To  place 

an  order 
or  request 
your  free 
IBM  Direct  catalogs,  simply 
dial  1 800  IBM-CALL 
(1800  426-2255),  dept.  100H, 
weekdays  between  8  a.m.  and 
■L~*.  1  8  p.m.  ET,  or  complete 
and  return  the  attached 
business  reply  card. 

Direct  access. 

Direct  ordering. 

Direct  support.  It’s 

Direct  from  IBM 


®  IBM,  RISC  System/6000  and  AS/400  are 
registered  trademarks  of  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation. 

Service  available  in  U.S.  only. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


Just  10  years  ago  people  used  automated 
teller  machines  (ATMs)  somewhat  skepti¬ 
cally  for  simple  bank  transactions.  Today,  we 
can’t  imagine  life  without  them.  Many  indus¬ 
tries,  especially  banking,  food  service  and 
retail,  have  fervently  embraced  point-of-sale 
technologies  to  help  improve  all  aspects  of 
the  business,  from  marketing  to  inventory 
control.  But  if  you  think  universal  product 
code  (UPC)  scanning  and  ATMs  are  the  be- 
all  and  end-all  in  this  area,  think  again. 

The  point-of-sale  technology  revolution  is 
about  to  explode.  The  sophisticated  prod¬ 
ucts  entering  the  market  will  make  ATMs 
look  like  child’s  play.  “The  Point  of  Most 
Return”  (beginning  on  Page  46)  documents  some  of  the  newest  appli¬ 
cations  being  introduced  at  banks,  restaurants  and  retail  shops.  Sure 
they’re  the  cutting  edge  now;  but  in  a  few  years  they’ll  be  the  norm. 
And  the  reason  is  clear:  Businesses  have  to  get  closer  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  there’s  no  better  place  to  collect  information  than  right  at 
the  source. 

The  new  AT&T  Global  Information  Solutions  (created  when  AT&T 
purchased  NCR)  is  one  company  that’s  poised  to  be  a  major  player  for 
providing  point-of-sale  technology  to  a  diverse  list  of  organizations. 
Companies  that  manufacture  data-collection  devices,  such  as  scan¬ 
ning  equipment  and  handheld  computers,  and  that  have  proven  their 
effectiveness  in  inventory  management  are  also  well  positioned. 

Smart  companies  know  that  data  collected  at  the  point  of  sale  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable  for  analyzing  the  dynamics  of  the  marketplace. 
That  being  the  case,  the  technology  companies  that  foresee  the  po¬ 
tential  of  the  point  of  sale  will  certainly  flourish. 


PS.  Registration  for  the  October  1994  Perspectives  conference  is  un¬ 
derway.  Peter  Drucker  will  act  as  “master  of  ceremonies”  as  we  ex¬ 
plore  “IT  Economics:  Business  Value  &  Profit  Maximization.”  The 
conference  will  take  place  Oct.  23-26  at  La  Paloma  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Please  call  our  toll-free  conference  hot  line  at  800  366-0246. 


Strategic  Partners 

The  dizzying  pace  of  change  af¬ 
fecting  both  business  and  technol¬ 
ogy  has  altered  the  role  that  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  groups  play 
within  their  organizations.  These 
groups  are  coming  down  from 
their  ivory  towers  and  entering  in¬ 
to  strategic  relationships  with 
business  units.  Now,  they  function 
more  like  internal  technology  con¬ 
sultants. 


Preparing  for 
Reform 

For  CIOs  in  health-care  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  current  industry  up¬ 
heaval  is  a  double-edged  scalpel. 
While  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  a  greater  impact  on  the 
enterprise,  they  also  must  labor 
under  the  threat  of  greater  disas¬ 
ter:  If  the  technology  fails,  the  en¬ 
tire  business  fails.  CIO  talks  to 
health-care  IS  executives  to  learn 
what  they’re  doing  to  prepare  for 
health-care  reform. 


No  More  Paper 

The  paperless  office  is  back.  But 
today,  the  idea  has  less  to  do  with 
cutting  the  costs  of  maintaining 
mounds  of  paperwork  than  it  does 
with  improving  effectiveness: 
Compared  with  bits  of  data,  paper 
is  too  slow,  too  fragile  and  too 
prone  to  be  misplaced.  At  the 
same  time,  people  don’t  want  to 
give  up  the  “look  and  feel”  of  pa¬ 
per  documents,  nor  the  legal 
weight.  The  solution:  document 
imaging  systems  that  store  and 
distribute  digital  clones  of  the  pa¬ 
per  they  replace. 
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The  door  to  global  business  productivity  is  now 
open.  SSA  is  the  key. 

Today,  there  is  an  easy,  reliable  way  to  integrate 
every  functional  part  of  your  business:  engineering, 
manufacturing,  sales,  distribution  and  finance,  even  if 
your  application  software  runs  on  diverse  computer 
hardware  platforms.  It’s  called  BPCS/AS,  the  open 
client/server  software  solution  from  SSA. 

BPCS/AS  optimizes  your  investment  in  technology. 
It  helps  you  respond  to  customers,  cut  waste, 
improve  processes  and  speed  communication  among 
all  business  locations,  enterprise-wide.  Simply  stated, 


BPCS/AS  helps  businesses  remain  competitive  in 
today’s  global  economy. 

BPCS/AS  is  now  available  to  Process,  Discrete  or 
Hybrid  manufacturers  running  AS/400,  RS/6000  and 
HP 9000  systems  in  single  or  multi-plant  environments. 

Installed  at  more  than  7,000  sites,  BPCS/AS  is 
backed  by  a  global  network  of  5,000  professionals  in 
65  countries  and  a  24  hour-a-day  International 
Helpline.  BPCS/AS  works  where  and  when  you  need 
it... on  budget  and  on  schedule. 

Discover  BPCS/AS.  It  is  your  key 
to  enterprise-wide  success. 


CALL 

FOR  YOUR  FREE  PREVIEW  DISK  OF  BPCS/AS  TODAY. 


SSA 


SYSTEM  SOFTWARE  ASSOCIATES,  INC 


500  W.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois  60661  U.S.A.  Telephone:  312-641-2900  Fax:  312-641-3737 


©  1994  SYSTEM  SOFTWARE  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  BPCS/AS  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  SSA.  IBM,  AS/400  AND  RS/6000  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION.  UNIX  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  UNIX  SYSTEM  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
HP  9000  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  HEWLETT-PACKARD  COMPANY. 


EMPLOYMENT 

SERVICES 

Hiring  Line 

How  to  find  work  in  the 
’90s:  Step  1.  Fire  up  the 
modem.  Step  2.  Find  a 
job. 

OK,  it’s  not  quite  that  sim¬ 
ple — yet.  But  job  hunters  at 
all  levels  and  in  many  fields 
are  scanning  nationwide 
help-wanted  lists,  posting  re¬ 
sumes  and  networking  tire¬ 
lessly — without  changing 
out  of  their  bathrobes. 
They’re  tapping  into  a  grow¬ 
ing  network  of  employment- 
related  databases,  bulletin 
boards  and  online  forums. 
“It’s  a  whole  new  way  of 
marketing  yourself  to  em¬ 
ployers,  expanding  the  defi¬ 


nition  of  what  a  job  search 
can  be,”  says  Gray  Mattern, 
president  of  the  National  Re¬ 
sume  Bank  (NRB),  a  resume 
database  company  in  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  Fla. 

Initially,  services  were 


aimed  at  college 
students  and  fa¬ 
vored  the  computer 
industry.  Today’s  fo¬ 
cus  is  much  wider. 
NRB’s  clients  range 
from  entry  level  to 
executive  in  indus¬ 
tries  as  diverse  as 
aerospace,  real  es¬ 
tate  and  retail. 

The  cyberspace 
job  quest  offers  ben¬ 
efits  for  both  job 
hunters  and  em¬ 
ployers.  Callers  can 
dial  up  anytime,  not 
just  during  business 
hours.  Nationwide  databases 
alert  both  sides  to  opportu¬ 
nities  they  might  otherwise 
miss.  Key-word  searches 
can  pinpoint  jobs  or  candi¬ 
dates  by  industry,  title,  loca¬ 
tion  or  other  criteria.  New 


information  can  be  added 
regularly;  in  some  cases, 
several  times  daily.  Some¬ 
times,  initial  postings  are 
anonymous,  protecting  confi¬ 
dentiality  and  helping  pre¬ 
vent  job  discrimination.  And 
finally,  job  hunting  online  can 
be  cheaper  than  using  head¬ 
hunters,  resume  blitzes  and 
other  traditional  techniques. 

Approaches  vary  widely. 
Some  companies,  such  as 
the  NRB,  make  resumes 
available  to  employers;  oth¬ 
ers  target  job  seekers.  Many 
local  bulletin  boards  main¬ 
tain  help-wanted  sections. 
And  some  professional 
groups  list  specialized  open¬ 
ings:  For  instance,  Special- 
Net,  run  by  GTE  Education¬ 
al  Services  in  Irving,  Texas, 
offers  employment  leads  for 
school  administrators,  teach- 


Preferred  Stock 


Many  information  providers  say  they 
are  committed  to  quality,  but 
Reuters  PLC  has  a  system  to  back  up  its 
claim.  The  London-based  news  and  finan¬ 
cial-information  company  uses  an  expert 
system  to  identify  errors  in  stock  market 
data  originating  from  financial  exchanges 


in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland.  Errors 
are  now  detected  in  real-time,  allowing 
corrections  to  be  made  much  sooner.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Exchange  Data  Manager  Her¬ 
bie  Skeete,  the  system  helps  give 
Reuters  an  edge  over  the  competition. 

Previously,  Reuters  detected  errors  us¬ 
ing  a  combination  of  software  programs 
and  analysts  who  scanned  screens  for  in¬ 
consistent  data.  Errors  were  sometimes 
not  discovered  until  the  end  of  the  day, 
when  “snapshots”  of  the  data  were  taken. 

The  current  system,  known  as  the  In¬ 
telligent  Quality  Toolkit  (IQT),  built  by  PA 
Consulting  Group  in  London,  has  been  up 
and  running  since  last  year.  Two  compo¬ 
nents  make  up  IQT:  a  database-manage¬ 
ment  system  from  Sybase  Inc.  and  KAP¬ 


PA,  an  object-oriented  application-devel¬ 
opment  environment  from  IntelliCorp. 

(The  company  built  its  own  rule  engine  in 
KAPPA  instead  of  using  the  expert  sys¬ 
tem  that  came  with  the  technology.)  Fi¬ 
nancial  data  is  fed  into  IQT  and  checked 
against  rules  set  by  market  experts.  The 
system  automatically  alerts  an  operator 
when  an  inconsistency  is  detected,  and 
he  or  she  makes  corrections  accordingly. 

Because  the  IQT  relies  on  object-ori¬ 
ented  technology,  rules  can  be  modified 
easily  to  accommodate  changing  require¬ 
ments  posed  either  by  Reuters  or  the  fi¬ 
nancial  exchanges.  And  when  the  issue 
of  quality  comes  up,  says  Skeete,  “we 
have  a  tangible  system  that  we  can  point 
to  as  proof  of  our  commitment.”  ■■ 
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We  Make 
Connections 
For  AT&T! 


And  for  40  of  the 
FORTUNE  Top  50. 

The  diversity  among  the  world's 
largest  companies  belies  a  common 
concern  that  led  40  of  them  to  one 
company ...  for  one  reason  —  unique 
connectivity  solutions  that  leverage  a 
most  important  asset:  information. 

Glasnost  For  The 
Glass  House. 

These  companies  recognized  the 
value  of  information  early  on.  They 
invested  in  IBM  mainframes  and  SNA 
environments  at  headquarters  and 
later  built  TCP/IP  LANs  to  link  other 
locations.  As  a  result,  they  created 
huge  repositories  of  information  in 
their  home  offices,  nimble  networks 


in  the  field  —  and  a  frustrating  inabil¬ 


ity  to  connect  the  two.  Which  is  why 
they  connected  with  us. 

Access.  Synthesis. 
Interoperability. 

Our  technology  transforms  these 
separate  networks  into  seamless  sys¬ 
tems.  So  users  the  world  over  can  easily 
access  information  in  the  mainframe, 
in  a  form  synthesized  to  look  like  what 
they're  used  to.  Which  means  they  can 
actually  use  the  information  —  mas¬ 
sage  it,  manipulate  it,  integrate  it  — 
without  compromising  the  integrity 
of  your  corporate  database  or  your 
control  over  it! 

Open  Your  World  Without 
Closing  Your  Options. 

Others  debate  standards,  we 
deliver  benefits.  So  if  disparate  systems 
have  you  looking  at  open  systems, 
look  to  us . . .  and  enjoy  the  ultimate 
management  option:  to  embrace  new 
technology  without  risking  past 
investments! 


To  Learn  More,  Call  Now, 
(214)  484-5200. 


OpenConnect  Systems’^ 

2711  LB J  Freeway  ***< 

Dallas,  TX  75234  T  5  , 


Transforming  Separate  Networks  Into  Seamless  Systems 


TRENDLINES 


ers  and  support  staff. 

Some  services  cater  to 
both  sides  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  equation.  Major  online 
services,  such  as  Com¬ 
puServe,  Prodigy,  Delphi  and 
America  On-Line,  post  both 
openings  and  resumes;  job 
seekers  may  find  indirect 
leads  by  networking  in  pro¬ 
fessional  forums.  Anyone 
with  Internet  access  can  join 
at  least  two  employment 
conferences. 

Many  services  are  also 
forging  alliances  with  news¬ 
paper  classified  sections.  In¬ 
formation  Kinetics,  which 
operates  the  kiNexus 
database  of  125,000  job  list¬ 
ings,  recently  launched  Fas- 
Trak,  a  system  that  allows 
candidates  to  respond  elec¬ 
tronically  to  newspaper  help- 


wanted  ads.  Job-seekers  call 
the  system,  punch  in  person¬ 
al  identification  numbers  and 
enter  codes  listed  in  the  ads; 
FasTrak  instantly  transmits 
their  resumes  to  the  compa¬ 
nies  indicated. 

Some  publications  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  online 
classified-ad  searches,  too. 

Who  pays?  That  varies. 
Some  services  charge  appli¬ 
cants  to  post  resumes,  which 
employers  can  view  for  free. 
Some  bill  companies  for  job 
ads  but  let  applicants  look  at 
no  charge.  And  some  require 
all  callers  to  pay  for  mem¬ 
berships,  connect  time  or 
long-distance  charges. 

Information  on  specific  job 
lines  can  be  found  in  the 
Gale  Directory  of  On-line 
Databases,  a  reference  book 


Bon  Notes 

Jim  Manzi  should  be  gratified:  The  results  of  a  recent 
study  show  that  companies  are  increasingly  looking  to 
Lotus  Notes  as  a  keystone  of  their  reengineering  efforts. 

According  to  the  survey,  by  Forrester  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Notes  users  say  the  product  lets  them 
create  new  types  of  applications  centered  around  communi¬ 
cation,  coordination  and  collaboration.  The  respondents  con¬ 
sider  these  types  of  applications  to  be  critical  to  reengineer¬ 
ing  both  their  business  processes  and  their  organizations. 


SYSTEMS  WHOLE 
MANAGEMENT  NETWORK 
VIEW 


What  Do  You  Need  Now 
From  Your  LAN  Operating 
System  That  You 
Didn’t  Need  Before? 


6% 


APPLICATION  NETWORK  OTHER 
SUPPORT  MANAGEMENT 


“The  bottom  line  is  that  all  users  should  factor  Notes,  or 
products  like  it,  into  their  long-term  plans,”  says  Heidi  S. 
Dix,  author  of  the  report  and  analyst  of  Forrester’s  software 
strategy  service.  “And  other  software  vendors  must  have  a 
strategy  for  how  their  products  fit  with  Notes,  or  they  will 
be  shut  out  of  companies  that  have  made  big  commitments 
to  Notes.” 

In  a  separate  report,  Forrester  predicts  that  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  NT  Advanced  Server  will  not  make  signifi¬ 
cant  headway  against  Novell  Inc.'s  domination  of  the  LAN 
operating-system  market.  Sixty-four  percent  of  the  Fortune 
1,000  IS  managers  surveyed  said  that  NetWare  will  not  be¬ 
come  obsolete  at  the  hands  of  NT,  which  most  view  as  an 
application-server  operating  system  rather  than  the  basis 
for  a  companywide  network.  “MIS  knows  they’ll  never  make 
it  to  companywide  client/server  without  a  LAN  operating 
system  that  sees  the  network  as  a  single  entity,”  says  Paul 
Callahan  of  his  report’s  findings.  “And  for  most,  the  answer 
is  NetWare.”  ■■ 
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CHART  SOURCE  FORRESTER  RESEARCH  INC. 


•  TOTAL  OUTSOURCING  •  FRAME  RELAY  SERVICE  •  LAN  TO  WAN  INTEGRATION  •  PBX  EQUIPMENT  •  VOICE  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS  •  COLLOCATION  SERVICES  •  APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT  •  DEBIT  CARD  •  ACCESS  ARRANGEMENTS  •  1+  SERVICE  •  ATM  SERVICES  • 


WilTel  Is  Dedicated  To 
Business.  Focused  On 
Data.  And  Offers  The 
Latest  Technology  With 
Customized  Solutions. 

It’s  plain  to  see  we’re 
the  data  specialists.  For 
over  a  decade,  WilTel®  has 
introduced  innovation 
after  innovation:  The  first 
Fractional  T-l  service.  The 
first  proactive  ESF  DS-1 
performance  monitoring. 
The  first  frame  relay 
service.  We’re  also  a  leader 
in  ATM-based  services.  And 


will  even  provide  flexible 
interworking  between 
frame  relay  and  ATM  sites. 

So  call  WilTel,  your  one- 
stop-shop  for  business 
communications  solutions, 
both  domestically  and 
internationally.  You’ll  find 
everything  you  need  for 
data,  voice  and  video. 
From  a  nationwide  fiber¬ 
optic  network  to  premises 
equipment  to  customized 
LAN-to-WAN  integration 
and  operation.  As  well 
as  a  commitment  to 


WilTel’s  Data  Concourse™  is  an 
advanced  network  platform  that 
translates  between  different  interface 
protocols.  It  offers  a  full  range  of 
connectivity  from  64  Kbps  up  to 
45  Mbps.  Plus  interworking  between 
your  ATM  and  frame  relay  sites. 
That  means  you  choose  the  right 
solution  to  support  your  business 
applications  -  site  by  site. 


WMwi 

TURNS  UP  TECHNOLOGY 

1-800-364-5113  •  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
info@wiltel.com 


INTEGRATION  •  PBX  EQUIPMENT  •  VOICE  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS  •  COLLOCATION  SERVICES  •  APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT  •  DEBIT  CARD  •  ACCESS  ARRANGEMENTS  •  1+  SERVICE  •  ATM  SERVICES  • 


WilTel’s  Data  Concourse 


personalized  service.  See 
how  easy  it  is  with  WilTel. 


NETWORK  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  •  PRIVATE-LINE  SERVICES  •  LAN-WAN  NETWORK  CONFIGURATIONS  •  KEY  SYSTEMS  •  MULTIPLEXERS  •  ROUTERS  •  PREMISES  WIRING  •  BRIDGES  •  MODEMS  •  CUSTOM  ANALYSIS  AND  TROUBLESHOOTING  •  BROADCAST-QUALITY  TELEVISION  TRANSMISSION  •  BANOWIDTH-ON-COMMAND  •  TRAVEL  CARD  •  800  SERVICE  •  MESSAGING 
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published  by  Gale  Research 
Inc.  of  Detroit. 

Job  hunters  might  also 
want  to  read  Electronic  Job 
Search  Revolution,  by  Joyce 
Lain  Kennedy  and  Thomas  J 
Morrow  (Wiley),  a  guide  to 
what’s  available. 


RECOMMENDED 

READING 

The  Rise 
And  Rise 
Of  I.T. 

After  decades  of  being  ig¬ 
nored  in  favor  of  more- 
glamorous  professions 
like  boxing,  ballet  and  archi¬ 


tecture,  IS  executives  finally 
have  a  coffee-table  book  of 
their  own.  InfoCulture:  The 
Smithsonian  Book  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Age  Inventions 
(Houghton  Mifflin)  was  re¬ 
leased  too  late  for  Christmas, 
but  it’s  still  a  neat  present  for 
CIOs  who  care  enough  about 
their  profession  to  want  to 
know  its  history. 

“American  culture  can 
best  be  interpreted  and  un¬ 
derstood  as  an  infocul- 
ture... where  what  we  see, 
hear  and  think  about  is 
shaped  to  an  ever-increasing 
extent  by  our  information 
machines,”  explains  author 
Steven  Lubar,  the  Smithsoni¬ 
an’s  curator  of  engineering 
and  industry.  “[It  is]  a  cul¬ 
ture  that  values  speed,  ex¬ 
actness  and  continuous  nov- 


that  was  never  used  again  af¬ 
ter  his  departure). 

InfoCulture  is  also  a 
wealth  of  entertaining  info- 
trivia.  For  example,  Marconi 
installed  an  early  wireless 
system  for  Queen  Victoria  so 
she  could  keep  tabs  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales  while  he  was 
off  gallivanting  aboard  the 
royal  yacht.  And  in  1978, 
when  only  1  percent  of 
stores  were  using  bar-code 
technology,  Mad  magazine 
ran  a  giant  bar  code  on  its 
cover,  with  the  message 
‘Mad  hopes  this  issue  jams 
every  computer  in  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

The  richly  illustrated  vol¬ 
ume,  which  is  as  much  a  ref¬ 
erence  work  as  it  is  enter¬ 
tainment,  records  both  the 
social  and  scientific  history 
of  this,  our  information  age. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
those  in  the  information  pro¬ 
fession  concerned  with 
where  they  came  from  and — 
to  a  lesser  extent— where 
they  are  bound. 


BLAST  FROM  THE 
PAST:  the  ENIAC 
computer,  above,  and  a 
1952  hearing  aid,  from 
InfoCulture. 


elty  but  remains 
ambivalent  about 
freedom  versus 
control,  creativity 
versus  profitability, 
individualism  versus  organi¬ 
zation.” 

Beginning  with  the  earli¬ 
est  newspapers  and  other 
disseminations  of  words  on 
paper,  InfoCulture  follows 
the  technological  history  of 
communications  up  through 
high-definition  television, 
parallel  processing  and  cy¬ 
bernetics.  The  book  offers 
perspective  on  how  much 
has  changed  (“If  it  should  ev¬ 
er  turn  out  that  the  basic 
logics  of  a  machine  designed 
for  the  numerical  solution  of 
differential  equations  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  logics  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  intended  to  make  bills 
for  a  department  store,  I 
would  regard  this  as  the 
most  amazing  coincidence  I 
have  ever  encountered,” 
wrote  one  Harvard  scientist 
in  1956)  and  how  much  has 
stayed  the  same  (the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Dudley  Observato¬ 
ry  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  was  fired 
from  his  job  in  1859  after 
spending  $5,000  on  a  new¬ 
fangled  calculating  machine 
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Send  It  To  Me. 

□  Information  on  attending  a  seminar  on  parallel  database  technology. 

□  DSA  Infomation  Kit— including  reports  from  the  Aberdeen  Group  and  IDC. 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State/Zip _ 


Or  call  lr 800 - 688-1 FMX,  ext.  18  for  more  Information 
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BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  25  MENLO  PARK,  CA 
POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


ft  INFORMIX" 

Informix  Software,  Inc. 

Attn:  DSA  Marketing 
4100  Bohannon  Drive 
Menlo  Park,  California  94025-9905 
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“Sybase  And  Oracle  Lack  The  Clarity  of  Informix’s  Architecture. 
They’re  Going  To  Have  To  Go  Back  to  Their  Labs!’ 

Peter  Kastner,  Aberdeen  Group 


Parallel 

Database 

Technology  That’s 

As  Dynamic 

As  Your  Organization. 

Recently,  Informix  Software  introduced 
Dynamic  Scalable  Architecture7;  a  next- 
generation  database  architecture  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  parallel  processing. 
The  result  is  a  technological  breakthrough 
in  client/server  database  performance 
and  scalability.  Informix’s  Dynamic 
Scalable  Architecture  will  run  on  the 
entire  range  of  new,  high-performance  open 
systems,  from  uniprocessors  to  symmetric 
multiprocessors,  loosely  coupled  clusters, 
and  massively  parallel  machines. 


©  1994  Informix  Software,  Inc.  Informix  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Informix  Software,  Inc. 

All  other  names  indicated  by  ®  or™  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


John  Morrell,  International  Data  Corporation: 

MThe  Informix  Dynamic  Scalable  Architecture  has  the 
potential  to  vault  Informix  past  its  primary  competitors  for 
high-end  database  processing  functionality.  W 


David  McGoveran,  Alternative  Technologies: 

kk  The  new  Informix  database  server  architecture  will 
put  the  vendor  ahead  of  competitors  Oracle  and  Sybase  in 
support  of  multiprocessing  systems. W 


Rob  Tholemeier,  Meta  Group: 

kk  Informix  may  have  the  best  scalable  server  technol¬ 
ogy  today... I  think  people  are  mistaken  in  not  taking  the 
time  to  really  look  at  Informix.W 


Gordon  Kerr,  VP,  Information  Systems,  Hyatt  Hotels  and  Resorts: 

kk  What  Informix  has  done  with  DSA  is  make  it  much 
easier  for  me  to  plan  for  the  future.  We’re  beginning  to 
deploy  symmetric  multiprocessing  hardware  through  our 
organization,  and  I  know  that  if  and  when  we  determine  we 
need  to  scale  up  to  loosely  coupled  or  MPP  machines,  our 
Informix  applications  will  be  able  to  make  the  move  with  us.W 


Michael  Bloomberg,  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets: 

kk  Informix  developed  core  internal  parallelism  in  DSA, 
which  is  different  than  other  types  of  add-on  parallel  data¬ 
base  capabilities  we’ve  seen.  Since  the  parallel  processing 
features  are  internal,  rather  than  external,  we’re  expecting 
impressive  performance  gains.  It’s  clear  that  Informix 
thought  this  technology  through. W 

Find  Out  Why  DSA™  is  So  Different. 

Attend  our  free  seminar  series  on  parallel  processing  technol¬ 
ogy.  Or  send  for  independent  reports  from  Aberdeen  Group 
and  IDC.  Just  fill  out  the  attached  card  and  drop  it  in 
the  mail  —  or  give  us  a  call  at  1-800-688-IFMX, 
ext.  18  — and  we’ll  send  you  more  information. 

M  INFORMIX' 
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A  Down-to-Earth 
Application 

he  information  superhigh¬ 
way  ain’t  just  for  “hitch- 
hackers.”  It’s  also  the  route 
for  real-world  applications. 
And  to  prove  it,  the  National 
Information  Infrastructure 
Testbed  (NUT),  a  coalition  of 
corporations,  universities 
and  government  agencies, 
has  fashioned  an  example  of 
such  an  application:  the  mul¬ 
timedia  Earth  Data  System, 
which  assesses  the  impact 
on  the  environment  of  defor¬ 
estation  and  ocean  pollution. 

The  application  links  nine 
sites  nationwide  using  a 
high-speed  network  based 
on  asynchronous  transfer 
mode,  fiber  distributed  data 
interface  and  frame  relay. 


Using  that  network,  or  the 
Internet,  geographically  dis¬ 
persed  users  can  access  an 
information  bank  of  satellite 
images,  weather  statistics, 
coastline  and  river  data, 
salinity  levels  and  fishing 
yields.  Currently  a  tool  for 
scientists,  the  application 
should  also  interest  gas-ex¬ 
ploration  and  forest-product 
firms,  the  coalition  hopes. 

The  Earth  Data  System  is 
the  first  application  for  NUT, 
which  was  formed  last  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  next,  due  later 
this  year,  will  be  health-care- 
related.  NUT  members  in¬ 
clude  AT&T,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.,  Novell  Inc.,  Sprint  Inter¬ 
national  and  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  Computer  Corp.  Call 
800  299-9973.  H 


Capitol 

Connections 

ast  year,  Landon  Curt  Noll 
won  a  seat  on  the  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.,  City  Council  in 
part  by  campaigning  over  the 
Internet  (see  “The  Virtual 


Campaign,”  Page  66).  While 
Noll’s  online  strategy  is  con¬ 
sidered  innovative,  electron¬ 
ic  networks  are  well-trodden 
ground  for  all  types  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  government  activity. 

Political  discussion  forums 
and  government-document 


What- If  Exercises 

You’ve  probably  heard  it  from  your  network  manager:  “T1 
lines  may  be  too  slow  for  our  future  needs,  but  T3  is  over¬ 
kill.  Will  ISDN-B  packet  switching  be  more  cost-effective  than 
SMDS  Megaconnect?”  Wouldn’t  it  be  easier  to  respond  intelli¬ 
gently  to  such  babble  if  somebody  sat  down  and  tested  and 
contrasted  this  stuff  at 
your  actual  sites? 

GTE  Corp.  is  offering  this 
high-tech,  what-if  exercise 
through  eight  demonstra¬ 
tion  centers  where  live, 
site-customizable  public 
networks  put  various  point- 
to-point,  circuit  and  pack¬ 
et-switched  technologies 
through  their  paces.  The 
centers  are  part  of  GTE’s 
recently  announced  World 
Class  Network,  a  new  master  plan  for  delivering  its  data  and 
voice  products  to  business  customers.  To  justify  the  world-class 
spin,  GTE  says  it  has  upgraded  its  fiber-optics  and  switching 
infrastructure;  added  voice,  video  and  data  services;  lowered 
pricing;  and  improved  customer  service  via  the  demo  centers. 

After  installing  more  than  50  fiber-optic  rings,  GTE  has 
achieved  the  critical  mass  necessary  for  self-healing  switching, 
in  which  service  will  be  automatically  rerouted  if  a  customer’s 
own  route  experiences  trouble.  Prices  have  been  effectively  low¬ 
ered  by  a  new  flat-rate  tariff  called  MetroLAN  that  is  not  depen¬ 
dent  on  transmission  distance.  Instead,  businesses  buy  high¬ 
speed  bundled  services  that  enable  economies  of  scale. 

GTE  wants  to  boost  its  public-network  presence  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  sector.  It  currently  has  50,000  large  business  clients.  Bi 
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MASTER  MONITOR:  Another  aspect  of 
GTE’s  World  Class  Network  program 
is  this  Irving,  Texas  operations  center 
where  staff  monitor  the  company’s 
network  facilities  around  the  clock. 


PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  GTE  CORP. 


Throw 


Windows 


Break  down  the  walls  around  your  Windows™  OS/2® 
for  Windows  rises  above  the  limitations  of  DOS,  Program 
Manager  and  File  Manager,  unlatching  a  higher  level 
of  power  and  performance. 

Add  OS/2  for  Windows  to  your  current  Windows  3.1 
setup.  Now  you  can  multitask 
DOS  and  Windows  programs 
with  more  speed  and  relia¬ 
bility  than  ever  before.  Print  out 

HOW  OS/2  AIRS  OUT  YOUR  WINDOWS: 

Brings  your  PC  up  to  speed:  exploit  the  32-bit  power 
and  perform  ance  of 386SX  processors— and  beyon  d. 

Increases  your  productivity:  run  more  than  one  pro¬ 
gram  at  a  time  with  greater  reliability. 

Gives  you  more  programs  to  choose  from:  run  DOS, 
Windows  and  OS/2  programs. 

Saves  you  money:  no  need  to  buy  various  utilities  to 
improve  Windows  performance. 


a  WordPerfect®  document  while  you  download  files  from 
CompuServe™  without  fear  of  the  dreaded  General 
Protection  Fault.  Watch  your  multimedia  programs  really 
sing— and  dance— with  incredible  audio/video  synch. 
Right  from  Windows,  launch  into  32-bit  OS/2  programs 
that  take  advantage  of  the  full  power  of  your  PC.  Or 
break  free  from  the  confines  of  Windows.  The  object- 
oriented  OS/2  Workplace  Shell™  interface  brings  “drag 
and  drop”  ease  to  file  and  print  management,  customiza- 

tion  anc^  more* 

|4— *  II  To  order  or 

\  7  I  m  ^  to  find  out  more, 

1  call  1  800  3-IBM-OS2. 

In  Canada,  call  1  800  465-7999.  OS/2  for 
Windows  is  also  available  at  local  software  dealers.  If 
you  use  Windows,  this  is  one  window  of  opportunity 
that’s  wide  open. 

Operate  at  a  higher  level/ 


This  ad  was  created  by  LINTAS  and  got  to  this  publication  on  time  using  DOS,  Windows  and  OS/2  programs  running  on  OS/2.  IBM  and  OS/2  are 
registered  trademarks  and  "Operate  at  a  higher  level”  and  Workplace  Shell  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp.  All  other  products  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 

©  1993  IBM  Corp. 


TRENDLINES 


EVENTS 


libraries  abound  on  the  In¬ 
ternet  and  on  many  commer¬ 
cial  networks  that  provide 
access  to  it.  And,  many  of 
these  companies  offer  ser¬ 
vices  that  facilitate  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  White 
House  and  Congress.  GEnie 
Services’  White  House  RT, 
for  example,  lets  subscribers 
download  speeches  and 
press  releases,  peek  at  how 
the  president’s  staff  orga¬ 
nizes  his  day  and  send  elec¬ 
tronic  letters  directly  to  the 
White  House.  Using  Com¬ 
puServe’s  “Congressgrams,” 
subscribers  type  messages 
to  their  representatives  into 
the  system;  a  company  in 
New  Jersey  prints  and  sends 
hard  copies.  In  addition, 
President  Clinton  has  agreed 
to  personally  answer  online 


10  questions  submitted  by 
CompuServe  members.  Oth¬ 
er  services  offer  political 
outlets  as  well. 

While  activity  has  flour¬ 
ished  since  Clinton  took  of¬ 
fice,  things  were  already 
heating  up  during  the  1992 
elections.  At  that  time,  Com¬ 
puServe  reserved  an  area  on 
its  network  where  all  three 
candidates  could  post  mes¬ 
sages  and  campaign  material. 
“The  Clinton  people  were 
the  most  active,  and  we  had 
a  little  bit  from  the  Bush 
campaign  as  well,”  says  De¬ 
bra  Young,  corporate  com¬ 
munications  specialist  for 
CompuServe.  “The  Perot 
people  weren’t  really  in¬ 
volved;  they  were  very  hard 
to  reach,  in  fact.  We  thought 
that  was  pretty  ironic.”  Hi 


Virtual  Reality 
Entertainment  Forum  1994 

Grand  Hyatt  Hotel,  New  York 
April  5-7 

SIG  Advanced  Applications 
212  717-1318 

This  conference  and  exhi¬ 
bition  will  explore  virtual- 
reality  applications  and 
developments  in  the  fields 
of  entertainment,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing.  Hands- 
on  exhibits  will  give  atten¬ 
dees  the  opportunity  to 
experience  the  newest 
technologies  in  this  area. 
Registration:  $595 

1994  SIM  Institutional 
Member  Conference: 
Creating  the  New 
Synthesis:  Integrating 
Quality,  Technology,  People 
and  Productivity 
Marriott  Sawgrass  Resort, 
Ponte  Verdra,  Fla. 

April  19-22 
Society  for  Information 
Management  (SIM) 

312  644-6610 

Making  key  resources 
more  effective  and  prof¬ 
itable  through  a  balance  of 
integrated  change  is  the 
focus  of  this  year’s  confer¬ 
ence.  Top  IT  professionals 
will  discuss  their  organiza¬ 
tional  concerns,  changes 
in  the  industry,  technology 
and  career  strategies. 
Registration:  $1,195  for 
members 

Reengineering  Employee 
Benefits:  Reshaping 
Process  Through 
Technology 

Le  Meridien  Hotel,  New 
Orleans 
April  20  &  21 
International  Quality  & 
Productivity  Center 
800  882-8684 

This  conference  will 
address  how  to  save  time 


and  money  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  employee-bene¬ 
fits  plans  through  automa¬ 
tion,  outsourcing  and 
other  strategies.  Three 
hands-on  workshops  will 
provide  examples. 
Registration:  $1,595  to 
$1,795 

Computer,  Audit,  Control 
and  Security  (CACS) 
Conference 

Hyatt  Regency  Dallas 
April  24-29 

EDP  Auditors  Association  Inc. 
708253-1545,  Ext.  403 

Ten  concurrent  sessions 
will  cover  topics  including 
telecommunications, 
systems  software,  and 
security  and  management 
issues.  Speakers  from 
major  corporations, 
universities  and  govern¬ 
ment  will  present  techni¬ 
cal  and  management 
sessions.  Registration: 
$1,095  to  $1,195 

Decision  Support  and 
Executive  Information 
Systems:  Sharing  Business 
Information  with  the 
Enterprise 
Westin  Hotel,  Boston 
May  2  &  3 

Decision  Support  Technology 
617354-6400,  Ext.  453 

Keynote  speakers  John 
Rockart  of  the  Center  for 
IS  Research  at  MIT  and 
Geary  A.  Rummler  of  The 
Rummler-Brache  Group 
will  outline  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  developing  and 
implementing  manage¬ 
ment-support  systems. 
Industry  leaders  will 
conduct  panel  discussions. 
An  industry  roundtable 
luncheon  and  hands-on 
technology  showcase  are 
also  scheduled. 
Registration:  $995 


^SOLARIS 


DOING  IT 

OVER  8,600  OF  YOUR  FAVORITE  SPARC  APPLICATIONS 
RUN  ON  SOLARIS4.  THIS  POWERFUL  NETWORK-BASED 
SOFTWARE  ENVIRONMENT  CAN  GIVE  YOU  ACCESS 
TO  VIRTUALLY  EVERY  APPLICATION  IN  YOUR  COM¬ 
PANY,  FROM  COMMERCIAL  DATABASES  AND  CUSTOM 
SOLUTIONS  TO  MULTIMEDIA  AND  WORKGROUP  PRO¬ 
DUCTIVITY  PROGRAMS.  AND  NOW  SOLARIS  DELIVERS 
THE  SAME  32-BIT  FUNCTIONALITY  TO  YOUR  PC  WITH 
SOLARIS  X86.  FOR  MORE  §J||lAf  VO L. 
ON  WHAT  SOLARIS  CAN  ||vf  (JN|  AOO 
DO,  CALL  I-800-SUNSOFT. 


'SunSoft 


®I9W  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS.  INC.  SUNSOFT.  THE  SUNSOFT  LOGO  AND  SOLARIS  ARE  TRADE¬ 
MARKS  OR  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  OF  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS.  INC.  ALL  OTHER  TRADEMARKS 
OR  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  ARE  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  COMPANIES 
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Just  don’t  expect  it  to  roar. 


i 

Under  pressure  to  be  swifter, 
stronger  and  more  agile,  some 
organizations  may  be  tempted 
to  seek  superficial  solutions. 

But  in  this  era  of  unrelenting 
change,  the  true  character  of 
every  enterprise  will  be  tested. 


So  rather  than  shallow,  short¬ 
term  fixes,  Andersen  Consulting 
can  help  you  achieve  lasting  im¬ 
provements  by  aligning  all  of  your 
essential  components:  strategy, 
technology,  process  and  people. 

Because  these  days,  you  either 


transform  the  whole  organization. 
Or  risk  becoming  a  paper  tiger. 

Andersen 

Consulting 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO.,  S.C. 


©1994  Andersen  Consulting.  All  rights  reserved. 


INSIGHTS 


Pricing  To  Please 


Some  CIOs  are  finding 
that  running  IS  as  a 
business  within  a 
business  can  be  the  key 
to  satisfying  users  and 
stockholders  alike 

BY  EUGENE  G.  LUKAC 


Common  wisdom  has  it  that 
customers  want  low  prices. 
Common  wisdom  has  it  that 
the  lower  the  price,  the  hap¬ 
pier  the  customer  (provided 
quality  is  maintained).  Common  wis¬ 
dom  has  it  that  “free  is  a  very  good 
price.”  Common  wisdom  is  wrong. 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  As  the  price  of  a  good  goes 
down,  the  demand  goes  up.  When 
the  price  is  zero,  the  demand  is  infi¬ 
nite.  But  if  the  available  quantity  of  a 
good  is  limited,  then  demand  will 
exceed  supply.  When  this  happens, 
customers  cannot  get  what  they  want. 
If  customers  cannot  get  what  they 
want,  they  will  be  unhappy.  It’s  that 
simple. 

The  above  is  as  true  for  informa¬ 
tion  technology  as  for  any  other 
good  or  service.  IT  users  who  per¬ 
ceive  that  a  request  for  IT  results  in 
little  or  no  cost  to  them  will  overload 
the  IT  organization  with  their  de¬ 
mands.  Unable  to  respond  to  all  the 
requests,  the  CIO  faces  user  dissat¬ 
isfaction,  if  not  career  limitation. 


In  order  to  cope  with  excess  de¬ 
mand  for  their  services,  CIOs  have 
attempted  to  use  steering  commit¬ 
tees  charged  with  deciding  who  gets 
how  much  of  the  limited  IT  resource. 
This  approach  may  redirect  users’ 
frustration,  but  it  ignores  its  root 
cause.  The  committee  continues  to 
control  the  supply  side  of  the  re¬ 
source,  leaving  the  demand  side  un¬ 
touched.  Users  continue  to  perceive 
their  limited  access  to  a  common 
corporate  resource  as  hindering  their 
ability  to  meet  business  goals.  The 
IT  organization  is  seen  not  as  an  en¬ 
abler  but  as  an  obstacle  to  business 
success. 

Another  common  approach  is  to 
allocate  to  users  the  cost  of  the  IT 
resources  that  they  consume,  such 
as  CPU  cycles  or  direct-access  stor¬ 
age  devices.  However,  business  man¬ 
agers  don’t  want  raw  resources. 
They  want  finished  products:  pay- 
checks  processed,  invoices  issued, 
accounts  updated.  They  have  no  di¬ 
rect  control  over  the  IT  resources 
used  in  delivering  services  to  them, 
and,  furthermore,  they  are  suspi¬ 
cious  of  the  efficiency  of  the  IT  orga¬ 
nization.  This  approach  still  gives 
users  no  assurance  that  they  can  get 
the  services  they  need  and,  more¬ 
over,  taxes  them  for  their  consump¬ 
tion  of  a  resource  they  can’t  control. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  their  frustration 
and  resentment  often  run  high. 

Fortunately,  some  IS  executives 
are  finding  that  there  is  a  way  to  bal¬ 
ance  supply  and  demand  for  IT  re¬ 
sources  in  the  corporation,  to  dy¬ 
namically  direct  resources  to  the 
highest-payback  opportunities  and 
to  simultaneously  satisfy  the  IT  re¬ 
quirements  of  managers  and  the  ROI 
requirements  of  stockholders. 

These  CIOs  are  using  market¬ 
place  models  to  run  their  IT  organi¬ 
zations  as  a  business  within  a  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  allowing  the  internal 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  RICHARD  GOLDBERG 


I 


itribution  Management  System 


•  Lawson  Materials  Management  System 


existing  hardware  configurations  and 
your  plans  for  future  development,  you 
choose  to  place  the  components  of 
client/server  where  they  will  deliver  the 
greatest  value  and  performance. 


First,  accept 

that  there  is  no 
mystique.  Rather,  \ 
there  are  hordes  of 

slightly  frantic  software  companies  con-  \ 
tent  to  have  you  believe  that  effective  open 
system  solutions  remain  elusive  while  they 
rush  to  understand,  develop,  and  market 
their  interpretation  of  client/server. 

Then  there’s  Lawson  Software. 
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Optimized  Information 
Management 


companies  gBBk 

functioning  in  v"—''  wBig/  ..  •- '' 

a  variety  of  intra- 

national  markets.  % 

You’ll  find  capabilities  x>Q 

like  support  for  multiple 

languages,  currencies,  tax 

codes  and  rates,  as  well  as  a 

variety  of  date  and  reporting  formats.  So 

whether  your  business  is  managing  one 

site  or  sites  around  the  globe,  you  can 

turn  to  Lawson  Software  for  one  total 

solution. 


>Lawson’s  efficient  use  of  technology 
\  leads  to  a  system  with  the  scalability 
I  demanded  in  today’s  changing 
I  world. 

I  We  incorporate  the  latest  GUI  tech- 
I  nologies,  creating  a  user-friendly 
I  environment  that  reduces  training 
I  time.  Individual  users  can  manipu- 
I  late  windows,  icons  and  tool  bars  to 
*  create  a  personal  work  environment 
that  increases  productivity.  In  addition. 


An  Open  Systems  Foundation 


At  Lawson  Software, 
we’ve  been  commit- 
;  ted  to  open  systems 

%S|iSW"  since  our  company 

was  founded  in 
1975.  We've 

jgj  "  always 

believed  that 

to  be  a  valuable  business  partner,  an  appli¬ 
cations  provider  must  offer  choices  for 
business  strategy  development.  So  for  A 
us,  client/server  isn’t  a  new  phenom-  / 
enon.  Instead,  it’s  the  next  logical  jm 
step  in  our  development.  And  it  Jf 
exists  today  -  fully  developed  Jjjr 
and  fully  functional  -  in  the  | 
latest  release  of  our  enter¬ 
prise-wide,  cross-industry, 
world-class  business  application 
software. 


Customer-Focused 

Partnership 


Transaction  Detal » 
Transaction  Amounts 
Journal  Transactions 
Account  Information 


1|  Lawson  Software  has 

I 

I  always  been 

*  ff  focused  on 

. "ip  leading  edge 

______  !  technology.  And 

/ we  have  always  been  pas- 
:JF sionate  about  client  satisfac- 
/  tion.  Together,  these  two 
/  commitments  have  resulted  in 
/  truly  flexible  business  solutions 
I  created  with  your  needs  in  mind. 
We’d  like  the  chance  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  to  you.  You'll  see 

i  how  -  from  our  system  jr 
\  Jr 

\  architecture  to  Jr 


Lawson  has  revolutionized  the  way  users 
access  information  with  our  comprehen¬ 
sive  “drill-around”  capability:  now  a  sin¬ 
gle  click  of  the  mouse  allows  transparent 
access  to  data  from  multiple  applications 
and  platforms.  And  finally,  to  truly  max¬ 
imize  your  options,  Lawson  has  main¬ 
tained  the  ability  to  interface  our  applica¬ 
tions  using  character-based  terminals. 


A  True  Client/Server  Solution 


The  truth  is,  client/server  takes  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  meaning  for  each  individual  business 
computing  environment.  That’s  why 
we’ve  structured  our  client/server  solution 
as  a  comprehensive  3-tier  architecture, 
delivering  you  maximum  flexibility  in 
hardware,  database  and  user  interface.  It’s 
why  Lawson’s  products  run  across  plat¬ 
forms  like  the  AS/400  as  well  as  UNIX 
systems  such  as  the  RS/6000  and  HP9000. 
And  it's  also  why  we  feature  seamless 
support  for  a  variety  of  leading  databases. 
In  short,  we  offer  options  that  allow  you  to 
make  the  decisions.  Based  on  your 


award  winning  client  services  - 
Lawson  Software  really  does  unravel 
the  client/server  mystique. 


Worldwide  Computing  Flexibility 


For  more  information  call 

1-800-477-1357  ext.  853. 


Lawson's  single,  worldwide  product  set- 
featuring  all  the  freedom  of  our  flexible 
client/server  architecture  -  means  the  ulti 
mate  in  simplicity  for  large,  international 


Running  the  World's  Best  Companies 


All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Lawson  Materials  Management  System  •  Lawson  Human  Resources  System  ♦  Lawson  Distribution  Management  System  •  Lawson  Accounting  System 
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Pred  was  great. 
Ginger  was  great. 

Together  they 
were  spectacular. 

The  partnership  makes  it  work! 


Fred  Astaire  certainly  held  his  own.  But 
when  he  paired  up  with  Ginger  Rogers, 
it  was  pure  magic.  The  same  holds  true 
in  business.  When  two  diverse  busi¬ 
ness  departments  forge  alliances,  the  results 
are  often  nothing  less  than  brilliant. 

That’s  the  idea  behind  the  ESPRIT  (Excel¬ 
lence  in  Strategic  Partnering  for  Return  from 
Information  Technology)  Awards  Program. 
The  ESPRIT  Awards  recognize  the  strategic 
partnership  between  IS  management  and 
business  management  as  they  apply  IT  to 
improve  business  value  and  increase  profits. 
Since  its  inception  in  1993,  this  program  has 
recognized  a  select  group  of  companies,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  using  IT  to  attain  real  business 
value  in  measurable  ways. 

If  you  can  demonstrate  the  strategic  value 
and  increased  bottom-line  profits  as  a  result 
of  a  technology  investment,  we  want  to  hear 
about  it.  We  urge  you  to  participate  by  filling 
out  the  ESPRIT  Awards  application  form 
bound  in  this  issue  of  CIO.  If  the  entry  form 
has  been  removed,  please  call  Brooke  Burton 
at  (508)  935-4449. 


ESPRIT  Awards  sponsored  by 


THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON 
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APPLICATION  FORM 


AWARDS 


FOR  1994 

Honoring  Excellence  in 
Strategic  Partnering 
for  Return  from 
Information  Technology 

Sponsored  by  Cl O  Magazine  and 
Booz- Allen  &  Hamilton 


Application  Deadline 
May  16,  1994 


With  ESPRIT, 

partnership 
takes  on 
a  whole  new 
meaning 

part*ner-ship  (part'nor-ship')  n  l.The 
state  of  being  a  partner;  an  association  of 
partners.  2.  A  contract  entered  into  by 
two  or  more  persons  in  which  each 
agrees  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  capital  and 
labor  for  a  business  enterprise,  and  by 
which  each  shares  in  some  fixed  propor¬ 
tion  of  profits  and  losses. 


The  American  Heritage  Dictionary 


#  y  there  is  one  word  that  defines  the  ESPRIT 
L  J  Awards  it’s  “ partnership This  program  honors 
%J  those  business  and  technology  executives  who 
have  joined  forces  to  plan  the  acquisition  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  implement  it  and  quantify  its  strategic 
business  value  in  both  hard-dollar  and  soft  benefits. 


Recognizing  Strategic 
Partnering 

CIO  and  Booz- Allen  &  Hamilton 
created  the  ESPRIT  Awards  to 
recognize  this  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
prove  a  positive  and  sustained 
impact  on  the  bottom  line  from 
strategic  IT  invest¬ 
ments.  By  communi¬ 
cating  the  payback  of 
your  technology  solu¬ 
tion,  CIO  and 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamil¬ 
ton  hope  to  encourage 
other  businesses  to 
follow  your  lead. 

Obtaining  Real 
Business  Value 

What  business  goals 
have  you  achieved 
with  your  technology  solution? 
Lowered  costs?  Raised  profits? 
Increased  market  share?  En¬ 
hanced  image?  The  list  is  end¬ 
less.  There  are  both  hard-dollar 
and  soft  benefits  that  come  with 
IT  investments.  If  you  and  your 
business  partner  can  provide 


tangible  facts  and  figures  about 
return  on  investment  from  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  we  urge  you 
to  participate  in  the  ESPRIT 
Awards  program. 

Our  Challenge  To  You 

If  your  technology  investment  is 
paying  off,  we  want  to  hear  about 
it.  To  participate, 
simply  fill  out  this 
ESPRIT  Awards  ap¬ 
plication.  The  January 
15, 1995  issue  of  CIO 
will  feature  profiles  of 
companies,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and 
nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  that  successfully 
document  how  their 
partnered  IT  invest¬ 
ments  have  increased 
business  value. 

Then  in  early  1995,  CIO  and 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  will  host 
a  special  awards  ceremony  hon¬ 
oring  these  winning  organiza¬ 
tions. 

For  additional  information, 
please  contact  Brooke  Burton  at 
(508)  935-4449. 


ESPRIT  Awards 
Timeline 

Applications  Due: 

May  16,  1994 

Judges  Select 
Winners: 

September  1994 

Announcement  of 
Winners: 

January  1995 

Awards  Ceremony: 

Winter  1995 


19  9  4 

ESPRIT 


AWARDS 


Honoring  Excellence  in  Strategic  Partnering  for  Return  from  Information  Technology 
Sponsored  by  CIO  Magazine  and  Booz  Allen  &  Hamilton 


TATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

While  most  executives  are  aware  of  the  potential 
benefits  of  information  technology  (IT),  some 
remain  unsure  of  its  actual  value  to  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  demonstrate  how  strategic  IT 
investments  initiated  by  a  joint  business /IS  team 
can  produce  both  hard-dollar  and  soft  benefits,  CIO  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Booz -Allen  &  Hamilton  are  cosponsoring  the 
second  annual  ESPRIT  Awards.  The  honorees  will  be 
public  and  private  companies,  government  agencies  and 
not-for-profit  organizations  which  have  proven  that  strate¬ 
gic  IT  investments  can  have  a  positive  and  sustained 
impact  on  the  bottom  line.  Winners  will  be  honored  at  an 
awards  ceremony  and  profiled  in  the 
January  15, 1995  issue  of  CIO  Maga¬ 
zine. 

CRITERIA 

Winners  will  be  chosen  by  a  panel  of 
independent  judges  from  among  en¬ 
trants  who  have  sent  in  completed 
application  forms  by  May  16, 1994. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  criteria: 

•  The  extent  to  which  the  system  fur¬ 
thers  the  organization’s  strategic 
objectives. 

•  The  measurable  financial  return  the  system  provides  to 
the  organization. 

•  The  level  of  partnership  achieved  throughout  the 
course  of  the  project  by  the  business  unit  and  the  IS 
organization. 

•  The  extent  to  which  IT  was  key  to  the  achievement  of 
the  overall  business  solution — the  “couldn’t  have  done 
it  without  technology”  factor. 

Telephone  interviews,  and  in  some  cases  face-to-face 
interviews,  will  be  requested  by  the  Booz-Allen  screening 
teams.  These  teams  may  elect  to  visit  the  applicants’ 


sites  in  order  to  review  in  greater  depth  the  system  and 
the  environment  in  which  it  is  functioning,  and  to  examine 
financial  results. 

ENTRY  GUIDELINES 

•  The  system  must  have  been  operational  prior  to  July  1, 
1992. 

•  Entries  must  be  made  jointly  by  the  IS  executive  AND 
the  business-unit  executive  for  whom  the  system 
delivers  value. 

•  Entrants  must  agree  to  be  featured,  along  with  their 
system  and  organization,  in  a  CIO  article. 

•  Entries  must  be  complete.  Incomplete 
entries  may  be  returned  for  elaboration 
or  disqualified. 

•  Entries  must  be  on  8.5x1 1-inch  paper, 
one  side  per  sheet. 

•  The  application  form  may  be  repro¬ 
duced. 

•  Multiple  entries  from  one  company  will 
be  considered,  but  each  entry  must  be 
submitted  separately 

•  Vendors,  public-relations  and  advertis¬ 
ing  firms,  consultants  and  other  third  par¬ 
ties  may  NOT  apply  on  behalf  of  another 

firm.  They  are  encouraged  to  forward  this  form  to  the 
“owner”  of  the  system,  or  to  contact  CIO  Magazine  to 
recommend  that  an  application  form  be  sent  to  their 
client. 

•  All  entries  must  be  computer-generated  or  typed;  no 
handwritten  entries  will  be  accepted. 

•  When  feasible,  an  additional  copy  of  the  entry  should  be 
sent  on  a  3Vi  -  inch  disk.  Electronic  entries  must  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  word-processing  and  spreadsheet  packages  that 
are  compatible  with  Microsoft  Word  and  Microsoft  Excel 
on  an  IBM  or  Macintosh  platform. 


DEADLINE 

May  16, 1994 

MAIL  TO 

ESPRIT  Awards 
CIO  Magazine 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path 
PO  Box  9208 
Framingham,  MA 
01701-9208 
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1.  COMPANY/BUSINESS  UNIT 


suppliers,  customers  or  others  intimately  familiar  with 
the  system. 


NAME  OF  PARENT  COMPANY: 


CITY,  STATE  WHERE  HEADQUARTERED: 


IF  A  COMPANY,  IS  IT  □  PUBLICLY  HELD?  □  PRIVATELY  HELD? 


ANNUAL  REVENUES: 


INDUSTRY: 


NAME  OF  BUSINESS  UNIT  OR  ORGANIZATION: 


CITY,  STATE  WHERE  LOCATED: 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AT  BUSINESS  UNIT: 


2.  ENTRANTS 


NAME  OF  ENTERING  BUSINESS-UNIT  EXECUTIVE: 


TITLE: 


NAME  OF  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OR  UNIT: 


ADDRESS: 


CITY: 


STATE:  ZIP: 


TELEPHONE:  FAX: 

(  ) ( ) 

NAME  OF  ENTERING  I.S.  EXECUTIVE: 


TITLE: 


NAME  OF  I.S.  ORGANIZATION: 


ADDRESS: 


CITY: 


STATE:  ZIP: 


TELEPHONE:  FAX: 

(  )  (  ) 


3.  SUPPORTERS 

Please  list  four  people  who  are  willing  to  be  interviewed 
with  regard  to  the  system,  its  development,  its  use  and 
the  value  returned.  At  least  one  should  be  a  member  of 
the  technology  team  that  developed  the  system  and 
should  have  played  a  significant  role.  At  least  one  should 
be  a  primary  user  from  the  sponsoring  business  unit.  The 
other  two  may  be  from  either  organization  or  represent 


A.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


B.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


C.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


D.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


4.  THE  NOMINATED  ORGANIZATION 

Please  tell  us  about  your  organization  (company,  business 

unit,  agency)  in  500  words  or  less.  Include  information  on: 

•  when  the  organization  was  founded; 

•  mission  statement; 

•  major  products  and  services; 

•  markets  served; 

•  any  other  data  you  believe  to  be  relevant  in  terms  of 
general  background. 

5.  THE  NOMINATED  SYSTEM 

Tell  us  about  the  nominated  system  and  demonstrate  its 

importance  to  the  organization  by  completing  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections.  Please  limit  your  material  to  five  pages. 

•  Objectives:  Identify  the  primary  business  objectives  of 
the  IT  investment. 

•  Scope  and  Impact:  Identify  the  functions  (e.g.,  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  manufacturing,  planning)  that  were 
changed  by  the  system,  the  nature  of  those  changes  and 
their  impact  on  the  business.  Identify  other  business- 
change  initiatives  tied  to  the  IT  investment. 
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•  Furthering  Strategic  Objectives:  Describe  how  the 
technology  investment  is  furthering  the  organization’s 
strategic  objectives,  including  any  new  business  initia¬ 
tives.  Note  any  significant  event  that  would  help  us 
evaluate  the  nominated  system’s  value.  Examples 
might  include  a  merger,  a  new  distribution  channel  or  a 
significant  regulatory  change. 

•  Partnership:  Describe  how  the  business  unit  and  IS 
organization  worked  together  throughout  the  project — 
from  concept  to  implementation.  What  were  the  specific 
tasks  fulfilled  by  the  business  unit?  IS  organization? 

•  The  Importance  of  IT:  Identify  the  different  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  overall  business  change  (e.g.,  business 
reengineering,  downsizing,  cycle  times).  Explain  the 
importance  of  the  IT  component  to  the  overall  busi¬ 
ness  change.  Could  the  results  have  been  achieved 
without  IT? 

6.  TECHNICAL  PROFILE 

Briefly  describe  the  technology  of  the  nominated  system. 
Please  include  the  names  of  major  vendors  and  products. 
If  you  prefer,  you  may  attach  a  document  containing  a 
technical  description  of  the  system,  providing  it  is  no 
more  than  five  pages. 

NOTE:  The  examples  provided  here  are  meant  to  be 
illustrative,  not  all-inclusive. 

•  Architecture  (e.g.,  client/server,  distributed,  main¬ 
frame) 

•  Hardware  (e.g.,  mainframe/parallel  processor,  minicom¬ 
puter/server,  desktop  computers,  handheld/portable 
devices) 

•  Software  (e.g.,  operating  systems,  database  system, 
shells,  application  software) 

•  Software  development  tools  (e.g.,  CASE,  4GLs,  GUI 
developers,  object-oriented  development  tools) 

•  Networking/communications  hardware,  software  and 
services  (e.g.,  modems,  routers,  electronic-mail  pack¬ 
ages,  carriers  and  public  networks) 

7.  TRUTH  OF  IN  FORM  ATI  ON /RE  LEASE 

The  following  release  must  be  signed  by  both  nominating 
executives  if  the  application  is  to  be  considered.  Unsigned 
releases  will  invalidate  the  entry. 

I  hereby  state  that  the  information  provided  is  true  and 
complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 

I  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  in  connection  with  the 
ESPRIT  Awards  program,  any  and  all  materials  furnished 
by  me  or  others  at  the  company  contacted  for  this  judging.  I 
understand  that  information  submitted  on  this  application 
or  subsequently  gathered  during  the  evaluation  and  judging 
process  may  be  used  in  articles  or  any  other  type  of  publicity 
relating  to  the  ESPRIT  Awards  program. 

I  also  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  my  name,  my  com¬ 
pany  ’s  name  and  my  likeness,  including  but  not  limited  to 
any  photographs  and  any  recording  of  my  voice  or  image 
that  may  be  taken  of  me  for  CIO  Magazine.  I  agree  that  no 
compensation  shall  be  due  me  or  my  company  for  such 
usage. 


I  recognize  that  failure  to  meet  these  conditions  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  material  that  can  be  published  can  cause  the 
application  to  be  rejected  at  any  point  in  the  process  at  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  sponsors. 


SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE: 


DATE: 


SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  I.S.  EXECUTIVE: 


DATE: 


8.  OTHER  EDITORIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

If  you  are  not  selected  as  an  award  recipient,  are  you  will¬ 
ing  to  be  contacted  for  inclusion  in  other  articles  in  CIO 
Magazine?  Yes  □  No  □ 

How  did  you  learn  about  the  ESPRIT  Awards  program? 
[]  CIO  Magazine 

□  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton 

□  IS  staff  member 

□  Other  publications 

□  Vendor 

□  Other  (please  identify) 


□  Academician 

□  Consultant 

□  Systems  integrator 

□  PR  Agency 

□  Advertising  Agency 


CHECKLIST 

Have  you  filled  out...? 

□  Company/ Business-Unit,  Entrants  and 
Supporters  Information 

□  Return  on  Investment  Chart 

Have  both  entrants  signed  and  dated...? 

□  Truth  of  Information/ Release 

Have  you  included  on  separate  pages...? 

□  Nominated  Organization 

□  Nominated  System 

□  Technical  Profile 

□  Additional  Return  on  Investment  Material 

Have  you  checked  off...? 

□  Other  Editorial  Opportunities 

□  How  you  learned  about  the  ESPRIT 
Awards  program? 
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9.  QUANTIFYING  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 

Directions 

•  The  table  below  provides  a  framework  for  identifying 
costs  and  benefits.  Feel  free  to  break  down  any  line  item 
into  additional  components,  or  to  add  new  line  items  if 
necessary.  Please  explain  how  the  figures  were  arrived 
at,  on  separate  sheets  if  necessary. 

•  In  quantifying  costs  and  benefits,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  quantify  strategic  and  “intangible”  benefits 
(e.g.,  competitive  positioning,  risk  management).  It 
would  be  helpful  to  attach  any  documents  you  have  pre¬ 
pared  that  explain  the  system’s  costs  and  benefits. 

•  You  may  also  include  your  own  return  on  investment 
calculations  and  frameworks  to  further  explain  your 
return  on  investment.  These  can  be  attached  to  your 
application  form. 


Guidelines  for  Quantifying  Return  on  Investment 

•  Provide  return  and  investment  figures  five  years  out 
from  initial  implementation.  If  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  for  less  than  five  years,  you  may  project  future 
investments  and  returns  based  on  historical  data. 

•  All  investments  and  expenditures  made  before  imple¬ 
mentation  should  be  included  in  year  “zero.” 

•  Distinguish  actual  costs  and  benefits  from  projected 
costs  and  benefits. 

•  To  the  extent  the  nominated  system  replaced  older 
technology,  the  system  investment  reflected  in  the 
tables  should  be  net  of  corresponding  salvage  values  and 
ongoing  costs. 

•  Return  and  investment  figures  should  be  stated  on  an 
approximated  after-tax  basis. 

NOTE:  The  examples  provided  below  are  meant  to  be 

illustrative,  not  all-inclusive.  All  numbers  are  subject  to 

verification. 


Investment: 

Year “0” 

19 _ -19 _ 

Year  1 

19 

Year  2 

19 

Year  3 

19 

Year  4 

19 

Year  5 

19 

TOTAL 

Technology  purchases  (e.g.,  hardware, 
software,  lease  payments,  amortization) 

System  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  systems  integration  and 
consulting  fees,  initial  training) 

Ongoing  system  maintenance  and 
enhancement  (e.g.,  updating  system, 
maintaining  and  replacing  software,  adding 
users) 

Ongoing  system  operations 

(e.g.,  ongoing  training  and  consulting, 
help  desks,  other  ongoing  support) 

Nonsystems  operational  charges 

(e.g.,  increased  labor  or  inventory,  early 
retirement  program  for  laid-off  employees) 

Total  Annual  Investment 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  Investment:  $ 


Return: 

Year  1 

19 

Year  2 

19 

Year  3 

19 

Year  4 

19 

Year  5 

19 

TOTAL 

Incremental  profits  from  enhanced  revenue 

(e.g.,  new  revenue  streams,  productivity  improvements) 

Reduced  operating  costs  (e.g.,  labor,  material) 

Reduced  capital  investments  (e.g.,  capital  equipment) 

Reduced  inventory 

Indirect  cost  avoidance  (e.g.,  avoided  hiring,  fines,  fees) 

Total  Annual  Return 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  Return:  $ 


Total  Return  on  Investment:  $ 

(Total  Return  minus  Total  Investment) 
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1993  ESPRIT 

Award  Winners 

AT&T  Universal  Card  Services 

Marian  Browne,  Vice  President, 
Customer  Relationships 
Leslie  Palmer,  Vice  President, 
Emerging  Technologies 

City  of  Chicago,  Bureau  of  Parking 

Judith  Rice,  City  Parking  Administrator, 
Bureau  of  Parking 
Paul  Valias,  Director  of  Revenue, 
Department  of  Revenue 

Complete  Health  Services  Inc. 

William  W.  Featheringill,  President  &  CEO 
Richard  Harley,  Director  of  MIS 

Los  Angeles  County, 
Department  of  Public  Social  Services 

Ray  Garcia,  Bureau  Director, 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services 
Lisa  Nunez,  Division  Chief, 
Computer  Services  Division 

South  Florida 

Water  Management  District 

John  Lynch,  Department  Director, 
Information  Systems 

James  D.  Yager,  Assistant  Executive  Director 

SynOptics  Communications  Inc. 

John  Dick,  Chief  Information  Officer 
William  J.  Ruehle,  Vice  President  &  CFO 
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PictureTel 


Texas 

Instruments 


800.366.0246 

(for  enrollment  information) 


marketplace  to  shape  the  services 
they  offer  and  are  pricing  them  com¬ 
petitively.  U.S.  Bancorp,  a  financial- 
services  organization  headquartered 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  with  $21  billion  in 
assets,  has  been  one  of  the  leaders 
in  using  this  approach  to  satisfy  in¬ 
ternal  customers.  The  experience  of 
U.S.  Bancorp’s  Information  Services 
division  illustrates  how  internal  pric¬ 
ing  works. 

Products  and  Services 

Setting  prices  is  a  multistep  process. 
The  first  step  is  to  determine  what 
IS  customers  want  to  buy.  The  word 
“customers”  is  important.  The  con¬ 
sumers  of  IS  services  are  seen  as 
customers  with  purchasing  power 
and  choices — not  as  captive  users. 
By  talking  with  customers  at  U.S. 
Bancorp,  IS  representatives  identi¬ 
fied  about  80  services  that  could  be 
sold,  including  checking-account 
processing,  credit-card  processing 
and  electronic  mail.  Unlike  MIPS, 
CPU  seconds  or  database  transac¬ 
tions,  for  example,  these  are  the 
things  customers  really  want  to  buy. 
Defining  IS’s  offerings  in  these  terms, 
then,  uses  the  units  that  are  most 
natural  to  the  customer. 

Packaging 

The  next  step  is  to  decide  how  to 
package  each  of  the  services.  Elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  for  example,  can  be  sold 
by  the  time  spent  online,  by  the 
number  of  notes  sent  or  received,  by 
the  amount  of  storage  used  or  by  the 
ID  that  is  used  to  access  the  system. 
Again,  IS  representatives  consult 
the  customers  to  see  what  is  most 
natural  to  them.  Customers’  ability 
to  understand  and  control  what  they 
buy  is  the  most  important  criterion 
for  selecting  the  packaging  units.  In 
the  case  of  electronic  mail  at  U.S. 
Bancorp,  the  manager  controls  the 
number  of  staff  members  who  are 
authorized  to  access  the  system. 
Once  that  decision  is  made,  the  man¬ 
ager  cannot  control  the  number  of 
notes  sent  or  other  measures. 

Measuring  Usage 

After  customers  indicate  how  they 
want  to  buy  a  service,  IS  must  deter¬ 
mine  if  that  is  a  unit  that  can  be  mea¬ 
sured.  For  example,  can  IS  measure 


Since  IS  exists  to  serve  its 
customers,  its  entire  budget 
must  ultimately  be 
traceable,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  marketable 
products  and  services. 


the  number  of  people  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  who  are  authorized  to  use 
electronic  mail?  The  measurement 
process  must  be  simple  enough  to 
perform  routinely.  If  it  is  not,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  unit — one  that  can  be  mea¬ 
sured — must  be  negotiated. 

Total  Cost 

The  next  step  is  to  calculate  the  to¬ 
tal  cost  of  providing  each  of  the  ser¬ 
vices.  Since  the  IS  organization  ex¬ 
ists  to  serve  its  customers,  its  entire 
budget  must  ultimately  be  traceable, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  marketable 
products  and  services.  This  is  not  as 
ominous  as  it  sounds.  Conceptually, 
it  can  be  thought  of  as  a  large  spread¬ 
sheet  with  IS  services  as  row  head¬ 
ings  and  departments  within  the  IS 
division  as  column  headings.  It  can 
be  completed  by  a  financial  analyst 
in  a  few  weeks.  In  this  framework, 
the  cost  to  provide  electronic  mail 
includes  not  only  hardware,  software 
and  direct  support  staff  but  also  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff,  supplies,  R&D, 
building  rental  and  insurance.  It  is  a 
fully  loaded  cost. 

Unit  Cost  and  Price 

The  unit  cost  for  each  product  or 
service  is,  of  course,  the  total  cost  of 
providing  the  service  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  units  of  service  pro¬ 
vided.  Pricing,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  a  calculation  but  a  decision  that 
must  be  made  taking  into  account 
the  unit  cost  as  well  as  market  con¬ 
ditions.  For  example,  pricing  below 
cost  may  be  temporarily  desirable  in 
order  to  introduce  new  services  into 
the  marketplace. 

Review  and  Benchmarking 

As  a  final  check,  a  review  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  third  party  serves  to  in¬ 
crease  confidence  in  these  calcula¬ 


tions.  In  addition,  benchmarking — 
comparing  prices  against  those  of 
suppliers  of  equivalent  services — re¬ 
veals  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  IS 
organization.  As  a  result  of  such  com¬ 
parisons,  U.S.  Bancorp’s  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  can  boast  that  it  will  meet  or  beat 
any  competitor’s  price,  yet  still  fully 
recover  its  costs. 

Customer  Satisfaction 

When  customers  can  choose  to  buy 
unlimited  quantities  of  high-quality 
goods  at  unbeatable  prices  from  a 
service-oriented  staff,  it’s  hard  for 
them  not  to  be  satisfied.  That  is  the 
key  to  IS  customer  satisfaction  at 
U.S.  Bancorp. 

The  decision  to  invest  in  IT  solu¬ 
tions  is  made  by  the  business  areas 
that  will  generate  revenue  for  the 
corporation.  They  are  in  full  control 
of  what  they  buy  from  IS,  but  they 
must  pay  for  their  purchases.  Their 
ability  to  invest  is  limited  only  by 
their  profitability.  Given  this  respon¬ 
sibility,  business  managers  make 
better  requests  and  decisions,  based 
on  their  business  needs,  than  they 
did  before.  And  they  no  longer  over¬ 
whelm  IS  with  requests. 

IS,  meanwhile,  is  expense-neu¬ 
tral:  It  simply  recovers  its  costs 
through  the  services  it  provides. 
And  because  IS  prices  must  beat  the 
market,  IS  is  continually  driven  to 
improve  efficiencies,  giving  cus¬ 
tomers  even  more  service  for  their 
IT  dollars. 

“Free”  is  not  a  good  price.  It  can¬ 
not  ensure  that  IT  consumers  get 
the  services  that  will  satisfy  their 
needs.  On  the  other  hand,  a  price 
that  recovers  the  costs  of  readily  un¬ 
derstood  services  enables  a  dynamic 
balancing  of  supply  and  demand.  It 
stimulates  a  continuous  search  for 
the  highest-payback  technology  in¬ 
vestments.  And  it  demands  ongoing 
improvements  in  IS  efficiency.  Thus, 
it  creates  the  win-win  framework 
that  allows  the  CIO  to  satisfy  the  IT 
requirements  of  the  business  areas 
while  protecting  the  best  interests  of 
the  shareholders.  K3E1 


Eugene  G.  Lukac  is  vice  president  of 
finance  and  marketing  in  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  division  of  U.S.  Ban¬ 
corp,  based  in  Portland,  Ore. 
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1.  L-l-k- 
rrrr' 


Trident  Hospital  wanted  a 
quicker  way  of  transferring 
radiological  images. 


Finding  a  systems  integrator  with  real-world  experience  in  image 
management  and  complex  system  design  was  in  the  plan. 

The  search  brought  Trident  to  a  partnership  with  Martin  Marietta  to  realize 
their  vision  of  transmitting  patient  images  real  time  to  multiple  locations.  Prior 
to  the  new  system,  images  were  transferred  using  a  courier  or  they  were 
transmitted  over  low-speed  phone  lines.  With  the  new  integrated  system, 
images  that  took  over  an  hour  to  reach  their  destination  now  take  seconds  to 
arrive  -  the  time  it  takes  to  warm  up  an  engine. 

To  help  Trident  meet  its  goal,  Martin  Marietta  drew  on  more  than  25  years  of 
systems  integration  experience  and  provided  the  information  technology 
expertise  required  to  identify,  develop,  and  deploy  this  strategic  initiative. 
Working  closely  with  GE  Medical  Systems  and  BellSouth,  Martin  Marietta 
developed  a  detailed  design,  implementation,  and  test  plan  for  the  first  phase 
of  Trident's  radiology  network. 

In  less  than  5  hours,  on  the  evening  of  September  13th,  1993,  this  team  had  completed 
the  integration  and  test  of  the  newly  networked  system.  At  8:00  AM  on  September  14, 
1993,  hospital  technicians  began  transmitting  the  first  image  using  the  new  system. 
Within  seconds  the  image  was  available  for  viewing  at  a  remote  site. 


MARTIN  MARIETTA 


Management  and  Data  Systems,  640  Freedom  Business  Center 
King  of  Prussia,  PA  19406,  Phone  1-800-213-0582 
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r  eep  Your  Mission- 
Critical  Applications 
Up  and  Running  with 
COMMAND/POST. 

Management  systems  that  deal  with  a 
single  part  of  your  information  system  such  as 
the  mainframe,  or  the  network,  or  the  LAN 
were  fine  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  they  don’t 
cut  it  in  the  world  of  enterprisewide  client/server 
computing.  That’s 
why  your  peers, 
struggling  with 
flat  budgets  and 
soaring  demands, 
have  turned  to 


At  last.  Centralized  control 
of  complex,  enterprisewide, 
multivendor  systems. 


COMMAND/POST’  the  uniquely  powerful 
solution  to  increase  mission-critical  application 
availability  throughout  the  enterprise. 

UNIX-based  COM  MAN  D/POST  is  an 
application  availability  management 
system  that  provides  a  single  point 
of  analysis  and  control  over  any 
management  platform,  any 
client/server  architecture,  from 
any  vendor,  regardless  of  its 
conformance  to  standards. 

Installation  is  straightforward.  •••••••••••• 

And  the  cost  justification  is  a  no-brainer. 

For  complete  information,  call 

1-800-544-21 52  and  we  ll  beam  you 

the  full  story,  complete  with  user  testimonials. 


No  matter  how 
alien,  problems  are 
quickly  identified 
and  solved  with 
COMMAND/POST. 


Boole  & 
Babbage 


3131  Zonker  Rood,  Son  Jose,  CA  95134  Phone:  408-526-3484.  COMMAND/POST"  is  a  registered  trademork  of  Boole  &  Babbage,  Inc.  Other  ™'s  belong  to  their  registered  owners.  Star  Trek  ®  &  ™  1994  Poromount  Pictures.  All  rights  reserved. 


FIRST  PERSON 


The  Brouters  of  Addison  County 


A  man,  a  woman, 
a  book,  a  brouter, 
a  bologna  sandwich, 
a  memory... 

BY  TRIPP  STRANGE 


y  wife,  Mrs.  Strange,  ac¬ 
cidentally  made  me  read  a 
certain  slender  little  best¬ 
selling  book  by  telling  me 
again  and  again  that  it 
was  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  I’d  nev¬ 
er  appreciate,  not  even  in  a  lifetime 
of  trying.  She  held  the  book  up  in 
the  air  like  it  was  something  exalted, 
unattainable  by  louts.  And  I  nodded, 
fully  shamed,  as  though  agreeing  that 
I  must  be  a  lout. 

She  said  that  all  the  women  she 
knew  were  reading  it,  sitting  up  alone 
at  night,  with  Ted  or  Arsenio  turned 
off  or  muted,  weeping  for  joy  at  the 
discovery  of  a  real  man  who  wasn’t 
afraid  to  truly,  deeply  love  someone 
and  then  vanish  forever,  after  about 
a  week  or  so  of  intense,  poetic  love- 
making. 

“Sort  of  like  a  systems  integra¬ 
tor,”  I  told  her,  provoking  the  dread¬ 
ed  stare  of  death. 

So  I  read  the  book.  And  I’ve  got  to 
admit  it,. . .  I  was  reminded  of  certain 
events  that  I  hadn’t  thought  of  in 
many  years.  Events  that  were  mysti¬ 
cal  and  primal  and,  well,  quiet  in  a 


deep  and  abidingly  intense  sort  of 
way.  A  door  opened  to  my  past,  a 
door  that  I  only  occasionally  crack,  a 
portal  back  to  the  time  when  I  was 
living  in  Addison  County,  way  up  in 
Northern  Minnesota,  the  place 
where  (a  famous  troubadour  once 
sang)  “the  winds  hit  heavy  on  the 
borderline....” 

Listen. . . 

It  was  winter  1985  at  Boundary 
Insurance  Corp.,  a  firm  that  then 
specialized  in  providing  insurance 
for  prize-winning  farm  animals  of 
high  breeding  value  (and  which  now 
specializes  in  houseboats,  Airstream 
trailers  and  kayaks).  Back  then, 
though,  Boundary  was  a  thriving 
enterprise,  having  virtually  captured 
the  niches  for  beefalo  and  Vietnamese 
potbelly  pigs  (which  were  then  both 
in  vogue). 

I  was  head  of  the  information  cen¬ 
ter  (which  is  what  we  used  to  call 
the  help  desk).  Since  I  tried  my  best 
never  to  speak  to  them,  none  of  the 
users  actually  knew  what  I  looked 
like.  So  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
roam  virtually  at  will  through  the 
company’s  halls  without  fear  of  ha¬ 
rassment  or  assault. 

One  day  I  sat  at  my  customary 
table  in  the  cafeteria  with  my  data 
dictionary  propped  open  in  front  of  a 
bologna-on-white  with  yellow  mus¬ 
tard.  (Data  dictionaries  were  things 
we  used  in  those  days  because  no 
one  in  business  agreed  about  what 
“business  objects”  ought  to  be  called: 
Someone  in  benefits  would  use 
the  word  “employee”  to  mean  what 
someone  in  manufacturing  meant  by 
“worker”  and  someone  in  finance 
meant  by  “overhead  unit”  and  some¬ 
one  in  admin  meant  by  “manager” 
and  someone  in  marketing  meant  by 
“jerk.”) 

We  were  deep  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  recoding  of  the  terms  then  in 
use  at  Boundary,  and  there  were 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JIM  CARSON 


Enterprise  Client/Server:  The  New  Organization 


S  Sybase 


There s  a  revolution  going  on  in 


computing  and  business.  And 


it  creates  some  big  issues  to  think 


about  as  you  move  to  client/server. 


Changes  in  organizational 


tures.  Re-engineering  business 


processes.  Integrating  legacy 


applications.  And  maybe 


most  important. 


When  Bob  Epstein,  Executive  Vice 
President  and  a  founder  of  Sybase, 
talks  about  computing  and  business, 
people  listen.  After  years  of  develop¬ 
ing  client/server  products  and  talking 
vith  customers,  he's  seen  what  works, 
and  what  doesn't.  Hear  what  he  has  to  say  in  a  remarkably 
candid  recorded  conversation.  For  your  copy  of  “ Client/Server 
And  The  New  Organization,”  call  1-800-SYBASE-l. 


Outside  the  U.S.,  call  (410)  224-8044.  ©  1993  Sybase,  Inc. 


endless  bitter  meetings  during  which 
people  argued  ardently  about  lan¬ 
guage;  eventually — once  the  partici¬ 
pants  were  completely  angry  and 
worn  out — some  compromise  ruling 
emerged  that  preserved  as  much  of 
the  ambiguity  as  possible  but  was 
still  complicated  enough  to  feel  a  lot 
like  change. 

It  fell  to  we  of  the  information  cen¬ 
ter  to  deliver  to  users  the  news  of 
these  fresh  ambiguities.  We  did  it 
over  the  message  system  (what  E- 
mail  used  to  be  called),  anonymously 
and  safely,  often  after  lunch,  when 
the  jerks  and  overhead  units  were 
generally  too  besotted  with  North 
Country  carbohydrates  to  resist  or 
complain. 

I  was  not  very  happy  in  those  days. 
As  you  can  probably  remember,  IS 
was  then  a  thankless  discipline — 
no  guts,  no  glory,  no  strategic  advan¬ 
tages  anywhere  on  the  horizon. 
There  were  no  “CIOs”  as  such;  that 
was  just  the  brazen  little  scam  of 
magazine  publishers  and  academics 
like  Nolan  and  Norton  (whoever  they 
were).  Mrs.  Strange  was  preoccupied 
with  her  small  children  (our  own 
overhead  units),  and  so  had  little 
time  to  give  to  me.  It  was  possible,  in 
fact,  to  go  weeks  without  my  seeing 
in  our  home  another  living  creature. 
I  consequently  kept  late  hours  at 
work,  coming  and  going  as  a  stranger 
under  my  own  roof. 

It  was  while  I  was  rereading  for 
the  umpteenth  time  the  new  defini¬ 
tion  of  depreciation  (“the  tendency 
of  all  things  to  lose  their  value  over 
time  and  as  such  to  be  applied  against 
the  taxable  asset  base”)  that  a  shad¬ 
ow  fell  across  my  table. 

“May  I  visit  with  you?”  said  angu¬ 
lar  Roberta  Kincaid,  in  her  lavishly 
husky  voice.  Roberta  was  sales  di¬ 
rector  for  CommuniCom,  a  brouter 
vendor  based  in  Chicago. 

“Of  course,”  I  said,  scanning  the 
cafeteria  and  observing  that  it  was 
nearly  deserted,  dotted  with  many 
empty  tables. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Roberta.  “You 
seem...  kind.” 

There  was  something  about  her, 
about  the  way  she  held  her  tray, 


about  the  way  she  could  speak  with¬ 
out  seeming  to  move  her  lips,  so  the 
words  just  drifted  out  into  open 
space  and  floated  there,  each  like  a 
single  playful  petal  from  a  perfect 
rose,  all  of  them  finally  coming  to¬ 
gether,  seeking  new  union. 

“I’m  not,  though,”  I  said,  meaning 


Since  I  tried  my  best  never 
to  speak  to  them,  none  of 
the  users  actually  knew 
what  I  looked  like.  So  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  roam 
virtually  at  will  through  the 
company’s  halls  without  fear 
of  harassment  or  assault. 


kind.  I  imagined  a  new  entry  in  my 
data  dictionary,  a  fresh  definition  of 
the  word  “kind”  that  could  even  be¬ 
gin  to  encompass  Roberta  Kincaid. 

She  smiled.  “I  sell  brouters,”  she 
said,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  as  she 
set  the  tray  upon  the  expectant  table 
and  made  ready  to  follow  it  down  to 
rest.  “I  have  occasional  business 
here  in  Addison  County.” 

“Yes.  I’ve  heard  about  you,”  I  said. 

“And  I  of  you,”  she  answered,  hold¬ 
ing  my  eyes  with  hers  for  an  inter¬ 
minable  second  during  which  my  fin¬ 
gers  squeezed  together  through  the 
half-eaten  sandwich,  oozing  pink  and 
yellow. 

We  spoke  of  many  things  that 
lunchtime.  Of  the  inevitable  and  yet 
still  unimaginable  rise  of  PCs  to 
the  stature  of  “business-computing 
tools”;  of  the  changing  essential  na¬ 
ture  of  networks,  leading  to  intercon¬ 
nections  on  an  enterprise  scale;  of 
the  coming  of  ISDN  and  T1  switches 
and  something  she  referred  to  cryp¬ 
tically  as  “client  and  server  bondage.” 

“Brouters,”  she  whispered  after  a 
trembling  silence.  She  shook  her 
long  mane  of  auburn  hair.  “I’m  part 
of  a  vanishing  race,”  she  said.  And 
this  she  stated  flatly,  without  regret, 


without  a  trace  of  rancor,  as  though 
it  was  only  right  that  all  things 
rare  and  different  and  asynchronous 
should  be  so  threatened. 

We  spent  an  endless  week  togeth¬ 
er.  She  could  field-strip  and  reassem¬ 
ble  a  brouter  blindfolded  in  less  than  a 
minute.  And  this  she  did  many  times, 
simply,  it  seemed,  to  amuse  me.  But 
also  with  a  deeper  purpose,  as  though 
to  teach  me  some  lasting  truth.  Final¬ 
ly  she  let  me  try  it  myself. 

“You  possess  the  power,”  she 
whispered  as  I  felt  for  the  pressure 
points  at  the  back  that  released  the 
matte-finish  cowling. 

“Yes,  ”  she  whispered. 

Once  inside,  my  hands  roamed 
freely  among  the  little  diodes  and 
ports  and  chiplets  that  made  the 
brouter  feel  like  nothing  so  much  as 
a  tiny  village  of  primal  adobe  huts. 

I  felt  her  mouth  by  my  ear.  “I  am 
the  data  highway  and  the  protocol 
converter”  she  breathed.  “I  am  all 
the  Hayes-compatible  modems  that 
ever  winked  on  and  off.  I  am  the  vast 
blue  oceans  of  information  flooding 
the  amber  plains  of  Mombassa.” 

“Me  too,  ”  I  said. 

She  covered  my  hands  with  hers. 
“I  am  communication  itself,”  she 
hissed.  “An  open  loop,  a  link,  a  gate¬ 
way,  a  pipeline  filled  with  messages.  ” 

Of  course,  she  had  to  leave  me.  I 
stood  in  front  of  her  rented  Chevy 
Cavalier  and  watched  the  sunlight 
glint  from  the  tinted  windshield  as 
she  backed  away  from  her  berth  at 
the  Red  Roof  Inn.  I  raised  my  hand 
in  a  ghastly  wave  of  desolation,  be¬ 
lieving  nothing,  understanding  ev¬ 
erything;  believing  everything,  un¬ 
derstanding  nothing. . . . 

I  still  have  the  brouter  she  left  be¬ 
hind.  Sometimes  at  night  I  connect  it 
to  nothing  and  sit  alone  in  the  den 
at  home.  I  watch  the  aimless  LEDs 
light  up  in  random  sequences,  vainly 
searching  the  untenanted  ports  for 
something,  anything,  some  dim  and 
distant  memory  that  might  flow  in 
unexpectedly,  reclaim  its  ancient 
meaning  and  then  be  routed  else¬ 
where:  back  to  Addison  County.  BE] 


Tripp  Strange  is  somewhere  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  trying  to  forget. 
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WHY  IS  A  COMPANY 


YOU’VE  NEVER  HEARD  OF 


ALREADY  AT  WORK 


FOR  SOME  OF  THE 


IN  THE  WORLD? 


WORKING  TODAY  FOR  J.R  MORGAN,  BANK  OF  AMERICA, 
LITTON,  CONRAIL,  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD, 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  AT&T,  INFONET,  IBM, 
ADVANTI S,  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE. 


According  to  a  recent  Infonetics 
Research  survey,  the  average 
Fortune  1000  company  loses  $7.5 
million  a  year  on  LAN  outages 
alone — and  even  more  on  other 
systems  or  network  outages. 

These  companies  just  can't  afford 
to  operate  in  this  fashion,  so 
they've  turned  to  MAXM  for  help. 

Help  with  integrating  all  the 
diverse  management  systems  and 
technologies  in  their  enterprises. 
Help  with  freeing  IT  personnel 
from  the  drudgery  of  monitoring 
vendor-specific  systems.  Help 
with  pinpointing  problems — no 
matter  what  the  source — and 
resolving  them  quickly. 

The  results?  MAXM  dramatically 
reduces  the  downtime  that 
undermines  mission-critical 
operations,  and  it  increases 
operator  productivity  at  the  same 
time.  It  vastly  increases  system 
and  network  resource  availability, 
ensuring  that  users  are  satisfied 
and  productive... today,  and  as  the 
enterprise  evolves.  ■ 


WHAT  IS  MAXM? 

MAXM  is  the  world's  leading 
client/server  based  application  for 
Automated  Enterprise 
Management  (AEM) — the 
necessary  integration  of  well 
established  and  emerging 
management  disciplines.  MAXM 


gives  you  a  consolidated, 
integrated  view  of  all  the  elements 
and  management  systems  in  your 
enterprise — on  one  powerful, 
centralized  workstation,  which 
can  then  be  distributed  as  directed. 
It  can  automatically  perform 
scheduled  tasks — and 
automatically  respond  to  network 
and  systems  events — that  affect 
the  overall  efficiency  of  your 
enterprise  systems. 

As  your  company  moves  toward 
today's  powerful  new  client/server 
architectures  while  managing 
existing  complex,  multi-vendor 
systems  and  network 
configurations,  you're  facing 
challenges  that  were  unheard  of 
just  a  few  years  ago.  As  the  most 
powerful  AEM  technology  on  the 
market  today,  MAXM  will  help 
you  meet  those  challenges,  so  that 
you  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 


distributed  computing  within 
your  entire  enterprise — and 
provide  better  service  to  end 
users,  more  efficient  use  of 
resources,  greater  value  for 
customers,  and  bigger  profits  for 
your  business.  ■ 


MAXM  INTEGRATES 
ALL  THE  TECHNOLOGIES 
IN  YOUR  ENTERPRISE. 

MAXM's  centralized  or 
distributed  operator  workstations 
display  information  from  all  the 
disparate,  vertically  managed 
systems  in  your  enterprise — voice 
and  data  systems,  LANs  and 
WANs,  security  and 
environmental  systems — to 
provide  the  end-to-end  visibility 
you  need  to  readily  solve 
problems  as  they  occur,  before 


they  affect  your  users.  All  the 
alarms  and  error  messages,  from 
virtually  any  component  in  your 
operation,  are  integrated  into  one 
consolidated  view.  And  because 
MAXM  can  share  management 
data  with  IBM's  NetView  and 
Sterling's  NetMaster  management 
systems,  you  get  an  integrated 
view  of  SNA  and  non-SNA 
environments  alike. 

Within  one  Wall  Street-based 
financial  enterprise,  MAXM  has 
integrated  the  alarm  streams  of 
dozens  of  dissimilar  platforms. 
Reports  this  customer's  VP  of 
Operations:  "Our  technicians  no 
longer  run  from  screen  to  screen 
to  scan  and  interpret  different 
management  consoles  —  and  no 
longer  miss  important  alarms 
and  errors." 

What  does  this  mean  for  you? 
Consider  the  savings  detailed  by 
one  customer  in  justifying  the 
purchase  of  MAXM:  $1,275,000 
in  no-longer-required  staffing 
increases,  $550,000  in  a  reduced 
need  to  develop  and  enhance 
existing  management  tools, 
$52,000  in  reduced  training 
expenses — all  in  the  first  year  of 
operation.  Indeed,  our  customers 
report  that  MAXM  pays  for  itself  in 
as  little  as  a  few  months'  time.  ■ 

MAXM  AUTOMATES  THE 
TASK  OF  MANAGING  YOUR 
COMPLEX  MULTI-VENDOR 
SYSTEMS  AND  NETWORKS. 

Pre-defined  or  user-defined  rules 
and  script  files  describe  how 
MAXM  will  interface  with  the 
managed  objects  in  an  enterprise. 
MAXM  can  check  hundreds  of 


key  devices  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals,  resolve  many  problems 
without  operator  intervention, 
and  alert  the  appropriate  operator 
when  intervention  is  required. 

You  can  filter  alarms,  and 
prioritize  them  to  highlight  those 
with  mission-critical 
implications.  As  one  MAXM 
customer  puts  it,  "This  lets  you 
give  your  operators  only  those 
messages  that  are  critical  to  their 
responsibilities."  When  the  daily 
volume  of  messages  becomes 
unmanageable,  whether  the 
quantity  is  six  thousand  or  —  as 
in  this  user's  operations 
department  —  even  one  million 
messages  a  day,  MAXM's  filtering 
and  prioritizing  abilities  are  vital 
to  your  success. 

The  results?  A  proactive,  rather 
than  reactive,  process  for  keeping 
your  systems  up  and  running.  A 
way  to  identify  "chronics" — 
network  events  that  persistently 
undercut  operations — and  to 
resolve  them  before  your  internal 
users,  or  external  customers,  even 
know  they  exist.  The  removal  of 
operator  error — which,  according 
to  a  study  by  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick,  causes  50%  of  all 
network  outages — from  the 
enterprise  management  equation. 
Freedom  for  your  valuable  IT 
managers  to  perform  more 
strategic  tasks.  And,  in  a  business 
climate  where  a  few  minutes' 
downtime  can  cost  thousands  of 
dollars — as  it  does  in  many 
transaction  processing 
environments — enormous  savings 
for  your  organization.  ■ 


"MAXM  IS  ELEGANT  IN  ITS 
SIMPLICITY.  IT  DOESN'T  CLAIM  TO 
DO  EVERYTHING,  BUT  WHAT  MAXM 
DOES,  IT  DOES  EXTREMELY  WELL." 

A  SENIOR  IT  MANAGER  IN 
THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMPANY 


A  CASE  STUDY: 

MAXM  IN  OPERATION. 

In  1991,  MAXM  was  installed  in 
one  of  the  world's  largest  financial 
institutions.  This  corporation 
needed  to  consolidate  its  support 
operations — not  only  to  reduce 
staff  and  facilities,  but  also  to 
increase  customer  service  by 
improving  systems  availability 
and  reducing  the  number  of 
terminals  and  messages  requiring 
human  monitoring.  Networks 
were  becoming  more  complex, 
and  the  demand  for  solutions  was 
on  the  rise.  And,  particularly 
with  respect  to  network  and 
system  monitoring,  1980s 
computing  technology  was 
inadequate  to  the  company's 
challenges.  Eleven  different 
operations  centers,  including 
three  in  Europe,  had  dozens  of 
terminals  that  had  to  be  scanned 
continuously  for  alert  messages 
and  alarms. 

Since  implementing  MAXM,  this 
corporation  has  increased  the 
scope  and  number  of  its  global 
financial  services  while 
decreasing  the  number  of  its 
worldwide  technical  support 
centers.  It  now  has  a  single  point 
of  control  for  viewing  its  diverse 
technical  operations — including 
SNA  links,  LANs,  the  company's 
private  network,  and  the  networks 
of  outsource  vendors.  Not  only 
have  the  eleven  operations  centers 


been  consolidated  into  a  single 
staffed  facility  in  Delaware  and  a 
“lights  out"  facility  in  New  York, 
but  the  enterprise  network  now 
supports  three  times  as  many 
applications  as  before.  A 
consolidated  user  help  desk, 
which  now  responds  to  95%  of 
all  calls  for  assistance  without 
escalation,  is  staffed  around  the 
clock.  With  MAXM,  operators 
can  automatically  check 
important  systems  at,  say,  2:00 
a.m.  daily.  Problems  with 
applications  and  other  key 
systems  can  be  resolved 
automatically,  and  MAXM  alerts 
an  operator  whenever 
intervention  is  needed — so  that 
problems  can  be  resolved  before 
the  workday's  mission-critical 
operations  get  underway. 
MAXM's  AEM  capabilities  have 
helped  this  customer  reduce  the 
volume  of  incoming  system  alert 
messages  by  more  than  80%. 
AEM  collects,  filters,  and 
prioritizes  messages  and  alarms 
from  dozens  of  different 
management  facilities. 

MAXM  is  at  work  today  for 
many  of  the  most  demanding, 
mission-critical  enterprises.  And 
MAXM  is  dedicated  to  providing 
you  with  the  most  efficient,  cost- 
effective  Automated  Enterprise 
Management  solutions  available 
in  the  industry... today.  ■ 
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MAXM  Systems  Corporation 
1600  Spring  Hill  Road 
Vienna,  VA  22182 


ARE  YOUR  MISSION-CRITICAL 
TECHNOLOGIES  ON  THE 
CRITICAL  LIST i 

Every  day,  you’re  asked  to  effectively 
manage  a  bewildering  array  of 
sophisticated,  diverse  technologies, 
along  with  networks  whose  sheer 
size  and  complexity  were  unheard  of 
just  a  few  years  ago. 

At  MAXM  Systems  Corporation,  we 
understand  the  enormous  pressure 
experienced  by  information 
technology  executives  in  today’s  mission-critical  environments.  We  want 
to  provide  you  with  a  workable  strategy  for  managing  all  of  your 
systems  and  networks — and  for  building  an  infrastructure  that  will 
ensure  your  company’s  growth  and  productivity  in  the  years  to  come. 

MAXM  has  already  made  a  positive  difference  in  38  of  the  world’s  most 
successful  international  corporations.  So  much  so,  that  a  group  of  IT 
executives  in  our  chent  organizations  has  agreed  to  join  me  at  a  series  of 
seminars  in  1994,  where  we’ll  help  you  learn  how  MAXM  can  have  a 
dramatic  impact  within  your  own  organization. 

In  the  meantime,  I’d  like  to  send  you  a  comprehensive  information 
packet  about  the  MAXM  solution,  fust  send  in  the  attached  reply  card, 
or  call  1-800-794-1021,  and  we  will  send  you  the  MAXM  package  as  well 
as  our  U.  S.  seminar  tour  schedule. 


Regards, 


President,  MAXM  Systems  Corporation 


1-800-794-1021 
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UR  BUSINESS. 


I O N.  WH ETHER  YOU  WANT  T EC  H  NOLOG  Y  CO N  S  U  LT I N  G ,  DEPARTMENTAL 
llwORK  DESIGN,  PROJECT  MANAGEMENT,  APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT,  OR  TRAINING 
ND  SUPPORT,  CALL  ERL  BECAUSE  GIVING  YOU  WHAT  YOU  NEED  IS  WHAT  WE  DO  BEST. 
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of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc,  All  other  names,  products,  and  services  mentioned  are  the  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of 
their  respective  organizations.  180  Vanderbilt  Motor  Parkway,  Hauppauge,  NY  11788  (800)  222-1050  ■  Fax:(516)  435-0995 


THE  ARCHITECTS  OF  OPEN  SYSTEMS  SOLUTIONS 


STORYLINE 

In  these  days  of  demanding  customers  and 
niche  markets,  competition  is  tough  on  the 
domestic  front — and  going  global  only  makes 
things  more  difficult.  But  the  world  is  where  the 
new  markets  are.  The  following  story,  about  one 
American  firm’s  experiences  in  Africa,  offers 
insights  into  the  complex  shades  that  customer 
service,  partnership  and  technology  can  take  on 
in  frontier  markets. 
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GLOBAL  BUSINESS 


Abdel  Meguid  Fouad  knew  the  deal  was  coming  apart,  and  he  did  not  hide  his 
panic.  Fouad,  a  senior  director  with  Synetics  Corp.,  a  systems-integration  firm 
based  in  Wakefield,  Mass.,  sat  at  the  very  edge  of  his  chair,  his  face  a  palette  of 
anxieties.  The  discussion  among  others  in  the  room — more  than  a  dozen  of 
Fouad’s  potential  African  customers — was  out  of  control,  and  it  was  Fouad’s  fault. 
The  disputatious  potential  customers  were  senior  officials  from  several  of  the 


BY  THOMAS  KIELY 


ports  dotting  Africa’s  West  Coast.  They  had  gathered  in  Libreville,  Gabon,  at  the 


end  of  October,  for  the  18th  annual  council  meeting 
of  the  Port  Management  Association  of  West  and 
Central  Africa  (PMAWCA).  The  group  Fouad  had  ig¬ 
nited  was  a  subcommittee  of  conference  delegates 
who  were  meeting  in  advance  of  the  conference’s 
opening  session  in  order  to  hash  out,  among  other  is¬ 
sues,  a  recommendation  that  called  upon  Synetics  to 
complete  the  implementation  of  an  information  man¬ 
agement  system  at  the  Port  of  Owendo,  near  Libre¬ 
ville,  and  to  implement  a  similar  system  at  the  Port 
of  Banjul,  Gambia. 

The  delegates  were  divided  by  language  (French 
and  English)  and  by  covert  alliances.  Fouad  had 
pressed  the  group  to  reach  a  consensus  on  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  favoring  his  company,  and  he  knew 
from  the  outset  of  the  meeting  that  Synetics  had  the 
votes  to  carry  the  day.  But  after  hours  of  discussion, 
the  sentiment  in  the  room  now  seemed  to  be  stray¬ 
ing  toward  irresolution.  Distressed,  Fouad  pressed 
harder — and  indelicately  suggested  that  Synetics 
might  pick  up  its  marbles  and  go  home  if  this  group 
of  West  African  managers  failed  to  satisfy  him.  That 
touched  off  an  explosion  of  angry  exchanges  among 
the  delegates.  The  meeting’s  translator  was  inter¬ 
rupted  so  often  by  angry  rejoinders  in  both  lan¬ 
guages  that  she  finally  gave  up  and  fell  silent. 
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ABDEL  MEGUID  FOUAD:  Cries  of  ‘‘blackmail’’  temporarily  threatened  three  years  of  work  by 
Synetics  to  forge  business  ties  in  West  Africa. 


netics,  Fouad  was  usually  all  tact  and 
aplomb.  But  his  one  small  mistake  had 
begun  to  seem  like  a  costly  one. 

Still,  as  the  arguments  reeled 
around  the  table,  it  became  clear  to 
all  that  the  majority  remained 
staunchly  in  favor  of  passage  of  the 
resolution,  despite  the  vigor  of  the 
opposition  and  Fouad’s  gaffe.  Face¬ 
saving  speeches  were  made,  and 
eventually  the  anger  in  the  room 
guttered  out.  The  delegates  adopted 
the  recommendation,  with  a  few  mi¬ 


nor  amendments,  and  Fouad  sat  back 
in  his  chair,  relieved. 

Driving  back  to  his  hotel  shortly 
after  the  meeting  ended,  he  looked 
exhausted  but  his  voice  fluttered 
with  excitement.  He  conceded  that 
he  should  not  have  lost  his  cool.  His 
stab  at  playing  hardball  had  smacked 
of  colonialism.  “They  had  to  rebel 
against  me,”  Fouad  said.  “You  can 
understand — after  all  those  years 
under  the  French  or  the  English, 
they  don’t  want  to  put  up  with  that 


had  been  cultivating  West  African 
sales  for  three  years,  and  managers 
from  several  of  the  ports  that  dot 
Africa’s  Atlantic  coast  were  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  system  the  company  of¬ 
fered.  But  passage  of  the  recommen¬ 
dation  remained  a  critical  hurdle.  It 
would  legitimize  Synetics  as  a  player 
in  this  market  and  perhaps  open  up 
new  avenues  of  financing  for  prospec¬ 
tive  customers. 

Now  that  recommendation 
seemed  far  from  certain.  The  sub¬ 
committee  chairman  raged  against 
Fouad’s  indiscretion.  Albert  Kakou 
Tiapani,  director  general  of  the  au¬ 
tonomous  Port  of  Abidjan,  in  the 


Fouad  pressed  harder — and 

INDELICATELY  SUGGESTED  THAT 

Synetics  might  pick  up  its 

MARBLES  AND  GO  HOME  IF  THIS 

group  of  West  African 

MANAGERS  FAILED  TO 
SATISFY  HIM. 


Ivory  Coast,  vowed  to  spend  prince¬ 
ly  sums  on  a  competing  French  port- 
management  system  if  necessary,  to 
defy  the  American’s  attempt  to 
“blackmail”  them  into  passing  the 
resolution.  Synetics’  friends  and  ad¬ 
versaries  on  the  committee  squared 
off  against  each  other.  The  room  was 
a  cyclone  of  words. 

Fouad,  the  project  manager  for  the 
implementation  at  Libreville,  was  here 
by  default.  The  hot  seat  at  this  impor¬ 
tant  meeting  would  ordinarily  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  Paul  Olinski,  a  Synetics  senior 
vice  president  who  headed  up  the 
company’s  commercial  and  interna¬ 
tional  operations.  But  Olinski  had 
been  delayed  by  a  snarl  in  air  travel. 
While  delays  of  all  kinds  are  common¬ 
place  in  Africa,  the  cause  of  this  one 
was  entirely  European:  Striking  Air 
France  workers  had  managed  to  shut 
down  all  international  traffic  in  France, 
Gabon’s  primary  air  link  to  the  devel¬ 
oped  world.  As  a  representative  of  Sy- 
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GABON:  103,346 
square  miles  (about  the 
size  of  Colorado ). 
Population:  1.1  million 
(estimated). 

1992  GDP:  $ 5.1  billion. 
Major  exports:  Oil,  urani¬ 
um,  manganese,  timber. 


colonial  attitude.  But  we  recovered.” 

The  recovery  was  short-lived.  A 
week  later,  the  resolution  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  as  much  a  snare  as  a  victory. 


SYNETICS:  A  Wakefield,  Mass., 
systems-integration  and  engineering 
firm,  also  a  value-added  reseller  of  Lo¬ 
tus  Development  Corp.  s  Notes  ( appli¬ 
cations  and  training).  $35  million  in 
revenues.  Privately  held. 


Synetics  is  no  stranger  to  global 
business.  Founded  in  1984  by  vet¬ 
eran  systems  engineers  and  inte¬ 
grators,  today  it  is  a  $35  million  pri¬ 
vately  owned  venture.  The  company 
has  long  fed  from  the  government- 
contract  table:  military  work  and  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin¬ 
istration,  the  Coast  Guard  and  other 


agencies.  (Synetics  has  also  been  try¬ 
ing  to  gain  more  commercial  busi¬ 
ness:  Nongovernment  work  account¬ 
ed  for  15  percent  of  its  business  at 
the  end  of  1993,  and  the  company 
hopes  to  increase  that  to  40  percent 
within  the  next  few  years.)  Leverag¬ 
ing  its  government  contacts,  Synetics 
has  worked  in  Saudi  Arabia,  France, 
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WILLIAM 
O’HALLORAN, 
BAHAR  UTTAM 
and  PAUL 
OLINSKI  (from 
left):  Syndics’ 
products  and 
pitch  were  well- 
suited  to  West 
Africa  s  new 
opportunities. 


Denmark  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

So  Synetics  offi¬ 
cials  were  receptive 
to  a  pitch  made  in 
1990  by  a  consultant 
who  specializes  in 
helping  American 
companies  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  Africa.  Ma- 
madou  Lamine  Savadogo,  president 
of  Boston-based  Marison  Interna¬ 
tional,  believed  that  Synetics  could 
beat  out  competitors  such  as  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  and  Wang  Labora¬ 
tories  Inc.  for  contracts  to  computer¬ 
ize  management  systems  in  West 
African  ports.  Originally  from  Mali, 
Savadogo  knew  what  it  took  to  make 
money  in  Africa — and  believed  that 
most  American  technology  compa¬ 
nies  were  heedless  of  the  factors  de¬ 
termining  success  or  failure  in  this 
market.  Savadogo  knew  Synetics’ 
business,  too,  and  recognized  that 
the  company’s  products  and  pitch 
matched  his  vision  for  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  deal  making  in  Africa. 

As  Savadogo  described  that  vision 
three  years  later  in  Gabon — where  it 
was  finally  bearing  first  fruits — it 
sounded  like  a  recipe  for  partner¬ 
ship.  This  was  on  Saturday,  two  days 
after  Fouad’s  victory  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  room.  Savadogo  had  traveled 
from  Libreville  to  Port  Gentil,  a  pret¬ 
ty,  middle-class  town  on  Gabon’s  oil- 
rich  Southern  Coast,  in  the  company 
of  several  conference  delegates  who 
were  touring  the  port  and  French- 
owned  oil  facilities. 

“Africans  have  been  burned  [by 
vendors]  many  times,”  he  said.  As 
he  talked,  he  gestured  toward  the 
nearby  crowd  of  delegates  from 
Senegal,  Benin,  Togo,  Ghana,  Nige¬ 
ria,  Congo,  Cameroon  and  other 
West  African  nations — senior  man¬ 
agers  Savadogo  had  cultivated  even 
before  Synetics  gave  him  the  nod. 
“Europeans  [and  Americans,  who 
usually  sell  in  Africa  through  Euro¬ 
pean  subsidiaries]  try  to  sell  prod¬ 
ucts  built  in  Europe  for  a  European 
market.  But  Africans  say,  ‘It  is  not 
built  for  our  environment.’  ” 

In  Gabon,  for  instance,  the  steamy 
equatorial  heat  will  make  computers 


wig  out  in  ways  unimaginable  to 
technicians  from  the  developed 
world.  Electric  power  may  vanish 
without  warning,  shutting  down  both 
computers  and  the  air  conditioning 
systems  that  protect  them.  Commu¬ 
nication  links  are  raw  and  minimal¬ 
ist.  African  technicians,  removed 
from  the  fast-paced  changes  in  the 
technology  sectors  of  the  developed 
world,  lack  the  know-how  to  trouble¬ 
shoot  or  customize  systems.  Spare 
parts  must  come  from  Europe — of¬ 
ten  days  away,  even  by  plane.  “You 
can’t  just  ship  a  machine  down  from 
Paris,  drop  it  and  expect  that  it  will 


work  here,”  Savadogo  said. 

In  contrast,  Savadogo  helped  Sy¬ 
netics  sell  partnership  to  Africa.  As 
an  integrator,  Synetics  sells  solu¬ 
tions  rather  than  equipment — and  it 
is  Synetics’  unique  pitch  that  it  bun¬ 
dles  “technology  transfer”  into  its 
contracts.  Rather  than  peddling 
software  and  hardware,  Synetics 
pledged  to  develop  a  port  system  in 
concert  with  African  port  managers, 
working  together  in  joint  application 
development  sessions.  What’s  more, 
African  technicians  would  help  the 
Americans  install  the  system,  there¬ 
by  learning  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the 
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technology.  Best  of  all,  the 
Synetics  system  would  be 
built  around  microcomput¬ 
ers — not  the  proprietary  sys¬ 
tems  vendors  usually  sell  to 
Africa — for  easier  and  less- 
expensive  maintenance. 

It  was  the  way  Synetics  did 
business,  but  it  was  Savadogo 
who  developed  the  relation¬ 
ships  necessary  to  get  the 
unknown  American  company 
in  the  right  doors  and  helped 
to  point  out  the  benefits  of 
the  fresh  approach  Synetics 
offered.  It  worked:  By  the 
time  Savadogo  traveled  with 
his  contacts  to  Port  Gentil, 
the  majority  of  them  referred 
to  the  Synetics  system  as  “an 
African  solution.” 

More  accurately,  it  is  a 
state-of-the-art  solution:  a 
client/server  network  of  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  servers 
connected  by  fiber-optic 
pipes.  Office  applications  run 
in  Windows,  and  the  port- 
management  applications  de¬ 
veloped  by  Synetics  run  in 
Lotus  Notes.  These  applica¬ 
tions  track  and  manage  the 
flow  of  ships,  port  equipment 
and  documents.  Information 
in  the  system  can  be  traded 
from  one  terminal  to  the  next 
within  the  port — or  between 
ports — and  will  even  trans¬ 
late  information  from  French 
to  English  and  vice  versa. 
Eventually,  the  ports  could 
even  link  up  to  ships  at  sea  or 
to  European  ports.  The  Port  of 
Owendo  is  also  linked  through 
modems  to  Synetics’  headquarters 
near  Boston. 

But  this  is  Africa,  where  centuries 
rest  in  each  others’  arms.  Gabon’s 
two  ports — Owendo  in  the  north 
and  Port  Gentil  in  the  south — will 
soon  communicate  LAN  to  LAN 
over  modems.  Yet  the  two  are  not 
linked  by  a  passable  road. 


Fouad  and  Savadogo  are  fluent  in 
both  French  and  English.  That 
was  critical  to  doing  business  in 
Francophone  Gabon.  But  their  non- 


French  speaking  bosses — Olinski 
and  Synetics’  cofounders  Bahar  Ut- 
tam  and  William  O’Halloran — may 
have  helped  to  seal  the  deal  by  their 
lack  of  facility  with  the  language  of 
Gabon.  It  was  timing:  Synetics  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene  as  Gabon  was 
beginning  to  look  beyond  its  French 
cultural  legacy.  The  Americans,  with 
their  bubbly  enthusiasm,  easy  social 
manners,  presumptuous  informality 


ernment  officials,  such  as  Jean  Ping, 
Gabon’s  minister  of  oil  and  mines, 
believe  that  for  its  own  economic 
health  the  nation  must  win  commer¬ 
cial  investment  from  many  other  na¬ 
tions,  including  Japan,  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  Ping  has  been 
trying  to  sell  Gabon’s  unexplored 
sources  of  oil  to  U.S.  investors,  for 
instance.  (Indeed,  in  1992,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  imported  over  $900  mil¬ 


and  ramshackle  French  were  exotic, 
charming,  refreshing. 

France  haunts  Gabon.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Gabon  has  long  been  ac¬ 
commodating  to  the  French,  and 
France  maintains  military  bases 
there  to  protect  its  interests  in  the 
African  subregion.  (Gabon  provides 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  oil  used  in 
France’s  refineries  and  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  uranium  used  in 
French  nuclear  plants.)  Gabonese  of¬ 
ficials  of  all  ranks  candidly  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  French  commercial  heavy¬ 
weights  usually  get  what  they  want 
in  Gabon. 

“The  French ,”  said  the  harbor 
master  of  the  Port  of  Owendo,  his 
voice  dripping  with  contempt. 
“Those  in  power  don’t  say  no  to  the 
French .”  The  harbor  master  was  es¬ 
corting  a  visiting  writer  along  the 
quay  to  point  out  a  French  ship  in 
the  distance.  It  was  docked  at  what 
appeared  to  be  the  end  of  a  long  in¬ 
dustrial  umbilical  cord — a  con¬ 
veyance  for  manganese  ore  from  a 
French  facility  on  the  shore.  The 
construction  of  that  conveyance  had 
altered  currents  at  the  port,  the  har¬ 
bor  master  claimed,  with  the  result 
that  the  port  was  obliged  to  dredge 
twice  as  often  as  before,  at  great  ex¬ 
pense. 

“The  French  are  too  much  here,” 
he  said. 

But  that  is  changing.  Some  gov¬ 


lion  in  goods  from  Gabon,  largely  oil, 
and  exported  about  $54  million, 
largely  oil-producing  machinery.)  In 
his  spacious  office  high  atop  the  en¬ 
ergy  ministry  building  in  Libreville, 
Ping  showed  off  his  Motorola-made 
cellular  phone. 

In  addition,  Gabonese  consumers 
are  fast  becoming  eager  shoppers  in 
the  global  market.  Japanese-made 
cars  have  crowded  French-made 
cars  off  Libreville’s  roads.  Taxi 
drivers  and  college  students  listen  to 
radio  stations  that  play  American 
rock-and-roll  and  country-and-west- 
ern  tunes.  Middle-class  shops  stock 
Japanese  video-game  cartridges, 
American  athletic  shoes  and  Asian 
watches.  A  Gabonese  college  swaps 
students  with  a  sister  college  in 
Brazil.  Guests  at  the  Okoume  Palace 
Inter-continental  hotel  can  watch 
MTV  and  CNN  on  televisions  in 
their  rooms.  And  at  the  time  of  the 
PMAWCA  conference,  one  Libre¬ 
ville  travel  agency  was  pushing 
packaged  vacations  to  Disney  World. 

Had  Gabon’s  troth  remained 
pledged  to  France,  Synetics’  primary 
competitor  for  contracts  in  the 
French-speaking  West  African  ports 
would  have  handily  trounced  the  lit¬ 
tle  American  company.  (That  com¬ 
petitor  is  Escale,  an  industrial- 
strength  application  developed  more 
than  a  decade  ago  by  the  Port  of 
Marseilles.  Escale  runs  on  minicom- 
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puters  made  by  Bull,  IBM  or  DEC, 
but  it  is  marketed  in  Africa  primarily 
by  Bull  in  partnership  with  Mar¬ 
seilles.)  In  fact,  the  French  CFO  of 
Gabon’s  ports,  implacably  opposed 
to  signing  a  contract  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  rather  than  a  French  company, 
was  eased  aside  by  Martin  Louri,  the 
young  Gabonese  director  general  of 
the  ports. 

So  as  Gabon  found  itself  tantalized 
by  options  other  than  those  offered 
by  its  former  colonial  paramount, 
Synetics’  top  executives — who  at¬ 
tended  the  conference  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  commitment  to  doing 
business  in  this  region — played  the 
anticolonial  card  simply  by  being 
themselves.  A  decade  ago,  Uttam’s 
and  O’Halloran’s  brash  American 
style  might  have  put  off  Gabonese 
government  officials.  Now  Louri,  for 
one,  seemed  almost  to  revel  in  it. 
When  Louri  was  in  America  to  sign 
contracts  with  Synetics,  Uttam  and 
O’Halloran  invited  him  to  their 
homes — something  a  French  busi¬ 
nessman  would  never  do.  Louri 
adopted  the  custom  and  invited  the 
Americans  to  his  home  in  Libreville. 

There  was  one  more  thing  that 
endeared  the  Americans  to  the  West 
African  managers:  At  $500,000  (plus 
travel  expenses),  Synetics’  system 
was  one-third  the  cost  of  a  compet¬ 
ing  French  microcomputer-based 
system,  and  far  less  expensive  in  the 
long  run  than  systems  built  for  big¬ 
ger  machines. 

Uttam,  O’Halloran  and  Olinski — 
with  Savadogo’s  help — made 
numerous  friends  in  African 
ports.  Managers  from  English- 
speaking  nations  such  as  Nigeria, 
Ghana  and  Gambia  were  predis¬ 
posed  toward  the  Synetics  system 
anyway.  “We’re  biased  toward  En¬ 
glish-speaking  companies,  so  we’re 
biased  toward  Synetics,”  said  a  can¬ 
did  Anthony  Cudjoe,  public  affairs 
manager  for  the  Ghana  ports.  But 
even  managers  from  French-speak¬ 
ing  nations  with  big  ports,  large 
computers  and  knowledgeable  IS 
staff — such  as  the  Ivory  Coast  and 
Senegal — were  intrigued  by  the  new 
technology  Synetics  offered.  And,  af¬ 


ter  all,  Synetics  had  already  earned 
its  stripes  in  one  French-speaking 
nation. 

The  Americans  were  present 
when  the  PMAWCA  council,  as  a 
body,  adopted  the  resolution  Fouad 
had  worried  through  committee.  In 
addition  to  directing  Synetics  to  im¬ 
plement  its  client/server  port-man¬ 
agement  systems  in  Gabon  and 
Gambia,  the  resolution  called  for  the 
company  to  make  the  system  (still 


largely  a  prototype)  more  robust — 
with  the  help  of  African  managers  in 
joint  design  sessions.  If  all  went 
well,  the  resolution  concluded,  Sy¬ 
netics  could  be  recommended  as  a 
PMAWCA  solution.  This  would  not 
require  other  ports  to  purchase  sole¬ 
ly  the  Synetics  brand  of  product — 
managers  would  remain  free  to  pur¬ 
chase  whatever  they  preferred.  But 
the  PMAWCA  imprimatur  would 
carry  weight  with  port  managers’ 
bosses  and  governments — as  well 
as  with  international  lending  institu¬ 
tions  such  as  the  World  Bank. 

That  was  a  victory  for  Synetics, 
but  also  a  snare.  Synetics  would 
need  to  sell  more  systems  if  it  want¬ 
ed  to  see  a  return  on  three  years  of 
investment  in  Africa.  But  now,  to  ob¬ 
tain  those  sales,  the  American  firm 
was  obliged  to  make  the  implemen¬ 
tation  at  the  Port  of  Banjul  work. 
That  gave  the  port’s  managers  some 
clout  with  Synetics,  first  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  leading  up  to  the  implemen¬ 
tation  and  then  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  itself. 


A  day  after  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  council,  Alpha  Barry, 
director  of  finance  for  the  Gambia 
Port  Authority,  emerged  from  a 
back-room  huddle  with  Olinski  and 
Savadogo,  looking  like  the  cat  that 
ate  the  canary.  “Financing  might  be  a 
sticking  point,”  he  said.  Gambia 
could  not  put  up  the  money  itself, 
“so  we’re  working  with  Synetics  to 
find  the  money.” 

A  very  poor  country,  Gambia  felt 
it  needed  a  champion  to  help  it  raise 
money  from  institutions  that  under¬ 
write  development  in  the  subregion. 
Perhaps  Synetics  could  inveigle  the 
African  Development  Bank  to  cough 
up  the  money.  Or  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development.  “The 
ball  is  in  their  court  in  completing 
development  of  the  prototype  and 
helping  to  find  financing  for  [the  im¬ 
plementation],”  said  Barry,  grinning. 

“Gambia  is  certainly  in  the  driv¬ 
er’s  seat,”  acknowledged  Synetics’ 
Uttam  10  weeks  later  in  Wakefield. 
But  Uttam  and  O’Halloran  had  their 
own  reasons  to  grin.  Synetics’  inter¬ 
national  work  was  growing.  In  1993 
the  firm  had  won  contracts  with  the 
former  Soviet  Republic  of  Georgia; 
in  the  beginning  of  1994  it  signed  a 
contract  with  England  and  began  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  Romania.  (The  firm  is 
also  about  to  open  an  office  in  the 
United  Kingdom.)  Ports  in  Iceland 
and  Mexico  had  expressed  interest 
in  the  system  Synetics  was  develop¬ 
ing  in  Africa.  (From  the  start  of  this 
project,  Synetics  envisioned  sales  of 
port  systems  elsewhere  in  the 
world.)  And  the  Port  of  Antwerp, 
Belgium,  had  called  to  talk  about  a 
marketing  partnership  that  would 
combine  Synetics’  port  system  with 
Antwerp’s  training  services. 

But  finances  were  still  a  sticking 
point  in  Gambia.  Uttam  suggested 
that  some  of  the  money  might  have 
to  come  from  the  Gambian  govern¬ 
ment,  eventually.  After  all,  Gabon — 
steeped  in  debt — had  come  up  with 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  Synetics 
system,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1994 
had  signed  a  $50,000  training  con¬ 
tract  with  the  American  firm.  Surely 
Gambia  had  funds  somewhere.  BE] 
END  OF  PART  I 
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POS  technologies  are  changing  the  way 
companies  sell  their  wares.  And  because  the 
information  they  gather  feeds  into  many  areas  of 
the  business,  these  technologies  have  a  strong 
influence  on  corporate  decision  making. 

BY  PETER  CASSIDY 

Grocers  around  Tulsa,  Okla.,  tried  to  warn  Sylvan  Gold¬ 
man  that  his  invention  would  bankrupt  him.  But  Gold¬ 
man  wasn’t  a  man  easily  swayed.  While  the  Depres¬ 
sion  strangled  the  mid- 1930s  economy,  he  built  a  chain 
of  food  markets  and  stocked  them  with  shopping  carts, 
enabling  his  customers  to  serve  themselves.  He  rejected  the  as¬ 
sessment  that  the  new  technology  would  be  an  open  invitation 
to  shoplifting.  The  rest,  as  they  say,  is  history. 

Since  then,  retail  merchants  have  been  less  likely  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  power  of  technology  to  enhance  their  trade.  Today,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  industries  are  embracing  new  point-of-sale  (POS)  tech¬ 
nologies  and  transforming  the  way  goods  and  services  are  sold. 
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fences. 


with  IBM  to  integrate  our  Optivity™  net¬ 
work  management  software  into  the  IBM 
NetView®/6000  platform.  IBM  even  builds 
the  3174  cluster  controller  module  integrated 
into  our  wiring  closet  hubs.  It’s  no  wonder  our 
Token  Ring  products  blend  seamlessly  into  your 
legacy  environment  to  create  one  cohesive  system. 
As  the  world’s  leading  supplier  of  hub- 
based  networking  systems,  we  have  solutions 
for  branch  offices,  departmental  LANs  and 
more  complex  enterprise  networks.  So  inte¬ 


grating  distributed  LAN  resources  can  be  as  fast  or 
as  slow  as  you  like. 

To  receive  our  “Blueprint  for  Structured  Network¬ 
ing”  planning  kit,  call  1-800-PRO-NTWK,  ext.  31. 
Because  if  you  want  to  integrate  LANs  and  IBM/SNA, 
but  have  been  sitting  on  the  fence,  now  is  the  perfect 
time  to  act. 
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lew  touch-screen  terminals  will  allow 
customers  to  check  investment-rate  schedules , 
calculate  “what  if  ”  scenarios  for  loans 
and  get  information  on  almost  every 
product  Huntington  offers. 


Banks  are  offloading  standard  of¬ 
ferings  onto  self-service  technolo¬ 
gies;  fast-food  franchises  are  using 
POS  technology  to  ensure  consis¬ 
tent  customer  service,  and  grocers 
are  designing  micromarketing  initia¬ 
tives  at  the  point  of  sale.  Looking  to 
the  frontiers  of  retailing,  Goldman’s 


heirs  are  facing  something  not  even 
he  could  have  foreseen:  the  techno¬ 
logical  displacement  of  the  point  of 
sale  as  we  know  it. 

According  to  many  observers,  the 
point  of  sale  is  no  longer  just  a  place 
where  raw  value  is  transferred.  POS 
technologies  now  contribute  directly 


to  every  segment  of  business  man¬ 
agement — from  marketing  to  inven¬ 
tory  control  and  even  personnel.  As 
a  result,  the  point  of  sale  is  becom¬ 
ing  the  new  nexus  for  decision  mak¬ 
ing  within  the  enterprise. 

Self-Service  Banking 

1994  will  be  remembered  as  the  year 
that  point-of-sale  technologies  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  territory  of  the  bank 
branch  manager  after  having  already 
seized  the  domain  of  the  tellers. 
General  acceptance  of  self-service 
banking  (as  evidenced  by  the  ubiqui¬ 
ty  of  ATMs),  combined  with  recent 
technological  developments,  has 
convinced  financial  institutions  to 
take  the  next  step:  allowing  cus¬ 
tomers  to  negotiate  items,  such  as 
loans  or  investment  products,  usual¬ 
ly  discussed  over  the  branch  manag¬ 
er’s  desk. 

The  Huntington  National  Bank,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  a  nationally  char¬ 
tered  bank  with  352  branches  in 
eight  states,  is  introducing  this 
spring  touch-screen  terminals  that 
will  allow  customers  to  check  in- 
vestment-rate  schedules,  calculate 
“what  if”  scenarios  for  loans  and  get 
information  on  almost  every  product 
Huntington  offers.  Customers  re¬ 
quiring  assistance  can  call  for  a  di¬ 
rect  videoconference  link  with  an  ad¬ 
viser,  who  will  appear  in  a  window 
on  the  console’s  video  screen.  This 
window  provides  full  two-way  com¬ 
munications  without  interfering  with 
the  rest  of  the  presentation. 

The  terminals  could  even  be  used 
for  closing  loans,  according  to  Paul 
Ayres,  vice  president  of  electronic 
banking.  “There’s  no  reason  why 
not,”  he  says.  Two  of  the  NCR  5682 
terminals  will  be  introduced  on  a  tri¬ 
al  basis  at  first:  one  at  NCR  Corp.’s 
world  headquarters  in  Dayton,  Ohio; 
the  other  at  an  as-yet-undisclosed 
locale. 

What  made  this  all  possible,  says 
Ayres,  was  AT&T’s  purchase  of 
NCR  (and  the  subsequent  creation  of 
AT&T  Global  Information  Solutions) 
and  its  development  of  a  chip  for 
videoconferencing  that  demands  a 
far  lower  transmission  bandwidth 
than  previous  technologies.  “The  big 


PAUL  AYRES:  Open  a  screen  and  close  a  deal. 
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difference  [with  the  new 
video-transmission  set¬ 
up]  is  that  we’re  not  using 
a  dedicated  phone  line  to 
do  it.  It  costs  pennies  a 
minute,  the  cost  of  a  local 
phone  call  on  a  business 
line,  instead  of  a  T1  line 
or  switched  56-kilobit  ser¬ 
vice.” 

Huntington  expects  to 
gain  two  important  bene¬ 
fits  from  these  installa¬ 
tions:  They  will  reduce 
the  load  at  regular  branch¬ 
es  during  peak-demand 
periods,  and  they  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  low-cost  branch  al¬ 
ternative  in  malls,  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  and  other 
high-density  workplace 
areas. 

As  powerful  as  these 
terminals  are,  their  suc¬ 
cess  will  vary  depending 
on  how  and  where  they 
are  set  up,  suggests  Helen 
Troy,  a  technology  analyst 
with  The  Tower  Group,  a 
banking-technology  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Wellesley, 
Mass.  “These  are  places 
where  you’ll  be  discussing 
your  financial  affairs,  the 
intimate  details  of  your 
life,”  she  says.  “Are  you 
going  to  be  comfortable 
doing  that  at  a  bunch  of 
terminals  in  a  shopping 
mall?” 


KATHRYN  MUNRO:  A  bank-in-a-booth  can  handle  most  retail  transactions  short  of  first  mortgages. 


SEAFIRST,  a  $16  billion  bank  and 
Washington  state’s  biggest,  has 
addressed  that  issue  by  segregating 
the  area  where  customers  negotiate 
products  at  its  automated  facilities  in 
four  malls  around  suburban  Seattle. 
Seafirst’s  self-service  banking  cen¬ 
ters  feature  three  separate  interac¬ 
tive  consoles:  the  familiar  ATM  for 
the  cash-and-dash  set,  an  NCR  5682 
terminal  for  customers  who  have 
queries  about  Seafirst’s  credit  and 
investment  products,  and  an  en¬ 
closed  booth  for  customers  who 
want  to  discuss  those  products. 

This  booth,  which  is  manufactured 
by  Personal  Financial  Assistant  Inc., 


a  financial  services  organization  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  enables  customers 
to  carry  out  transactions  in  total  pri¬ 
vacy.  By  picking  up  a  telephone,  the 
customer  establishes  a  video  link 
with  a  sales  representative  at 
Seafirst’s  Seattle  headquarters.  Both 
customer  and  bank  rep  can  input  da¬ 
ta  during  the  interactive  session. 
When  the  transaction  is  complete, 
the  customer  can  inspect  and  sign 
documents  generated  by  a  laser 
printer  right  in  the  booth.  Those 
documents  can  be  left  in  the  recep¬ 
tacle  in  the  booth  (much  like  the  de¬ 
pository  in  an  ATM)  or  handed  to 
the  bank  representative  who  works 
as  a  roving  greeter  and  information 
desk  at  each  installation.  According 


to  Kathryn  L.  Munro,  executive  vice 
president  and  manager  of  retail  de¬ 
livery  systems  for  the  bank,  the  only 
transaction  that  can’t  be  conducted 
in  the  booth  is  closing  a  first  mort¬ 
gage. 

These  new  point-of-service  tech¬ 
nologies  will  enable  banks  to  reduce 
staff  dedicated  to  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  and  to  “get  a  consistent 
message  across  from  all  of  our  em¬ 
ployees,”  says  Ayres.  From  a  quali¬ 
ty-control  standpoint,  these  tech¬ 
nologies  will  make  possible  an 
unprecedented  amount  of  central¬ 
ized  control,  bringing  the  banking 
enterprise,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
closer  to  the  paradigm  of  air-flight 
reservation  services.  Whether  they 
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Benefits  Gained 


“We  re  selling  you  back  your  time. 
Anything  we  can  do  to  cut  two  seconds 
off  the  transactions ,  we'll  do  it.  ” 


-Mark  Factor 


radically  change  the  banking  plat¬ 
form  will  depend  on  what  customers 
do  with  the  new  hands-on  power 
they  get  from  remotely  conducted 
banking,  Munro  and  Ayres  agree. 

Fast-Food  Service 

Every  business  has  its  own  manner 
of  service  delivery,  or  at  least  one 
that  executives  want  to  project  to 
the  public.  Sophisticated  POS  tech¬ 
nologies,  as  never  before,  are  en¬ 
abling  companies  to  ensure  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  that  style  at  the  point 
where  their  customers  meet  their 
representatives — a  particular  chal¬ 
lenge  for  fast-food  operations,  which 
experience  staff  turnover  levels  of 


up  to  400  percent  a  year. 

Franchises  of  Taco  Bell  Corp.  and 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  Corp. 
(KFC),  PepsiCo  Inc.  subsidiaries, 
are  conducting  large-scale  trials  of  a 
PC-based  POS  terminal  that  will  do 
more  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  or¬ 
ders  than  any  dozen  snarling  man¬ 
agers.  The  terminals  replace  the 
usual  array  of  keys  with  touch 
screens  that  change  to  prompt 
counter  personnel  through  every 
step  in  the  order-taking  process. 
The  first  screen  displays  the  meal 
choices.  Once  a  meal  is  selected,  an¬ 
other  screen  appears  querying  the 
variety:  For  a  chicken  dinner,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  order  taker  is  prompted 
to  select  plain  or  extra 
crispy.  The  next  screen 
offers  drink  selections. 
At  no  time  can  the  em¬ 
ployee  skip  a  step,  en¬ 
suring  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  consistent 
processing  of  orders. 

Ken  Harris,  vice 
president  of  information 
systems  at  KFC,  head¬ 
quartered  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  says  the  platform 
PepsiCo  is  developing 
will  ultimately  support 
frequent-purchaser  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  restau¬ 
rant-sponsored  token 
cards  (not  unlike  airline 
frequent-flyer  member¬ 
ships)  provide  partici¬ 
pants  with  benefits  and 
discounts — and  KFC 
with  more-detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  customers 
and  their  buying  habits. 
“We’ll  be  able  to  gather 
information  about  cus- 


Many  businesses  are 
using  POS  technologies 
to  co-opt  customers  into 
bearing  more  of  the 
sales-transaction  workload. 
The  technologies  also 
make  it  possible  to  redeploy 
employees  to  activities  that 
add  value  to  the  retail 
experience. 

Financial  services:  The  idea 
that  self-service  banking  tech¬ 
nologies  are  only  useful  for 
the  simplest  transactions  is 
being  debunked.  Also,  by  ad¬ 
vancing  the  centralization  of 
some  tasks,  floor  personnel 
can  get  to  the  business  of  sell¬ 
ing. 

Fast  food:  More  than  in  any 
other  industry,  fast-food  com¬ 
panies  have  had  to  examine 
how  to  make  the  point-of-sale 
experience  consistent  and 
pleasurable  with  a  transient 
workforce.  They’re  doing  it 
using  computer  technologies 
for  the  active — yet  remote — 
management  of  their  employ¬ 
ees. 

Retail  food  and  merchan¬ 
dise:  Retailers  have  proven 
the  power  of  front-end  scan¬ 
ning  to  control  back-end  or¬ 
dering  and  invoicing  process¬ 
es.  With  new  self-service 
scanning  technologies,  they 
are  even  pointing  to  a  day 
when  the  point  of  sale  might 
simply  disappear. 


tomer  acceptance  [of  new  products, 
in  particular,]  and  frequency  of  use,” 
Harris  says.  This  data  will  be  used  to 
better  target  marketing  campaigns 
and  fine-tune  product  promotions. 
“We’re. . .developing  systems  to  cap¬ 
ture  and  use  that  information,”  he 
adds.  “The  mechanics  of  how  that  is 
going  to  happen  are  not  final.” 
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For  years,  EMC  has  been  the  performance  leader 


which  utilizes  high  performance  3.5"  HDAs. 
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in  disk  storage  systems. 


And  now,  with  the  introduction  of  the 


enhanced  Symmetrix  4000 


series  of  Integrated  Cached  Disk 


Array  (ICDA®), 


we’re  pulling  ahead  of  the  competition  once  again. 


We’ve  doubled  the  capacity  of  the 


Symmetrix  4200  by  introducing  the  4200-2S, 


And  by  integrating  an 

,2 


enhanced  channel 


EMC 


THE  STORAGE  ARCHITECTS 

adapter,  we’ve  measurably 
boosted  the  4800’s  performance.  That  means 
improved  speed,  availability, 
and  efficiency.  For  more  information  on  our 
enhanced  Symmetrix  4000  series  of 


ICDA,  call  1-800-424-EMC2,  Ext.  LM68O. 


Our  enhanced  Symmetrix  4000 
disk  storage  series  is  leaving 
the  competition  behind. 
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Harris  believes  the  system 
will  be  so  easy  to  use  that 
KFC  will  put  terminals  onto 
the  restaurant  floor  as  self- 
service  devices.  Customers 
could  do  their  own  ordering, 
use  a  debit  card  to  pay  for  the 
meal  and  advance  to  the 
counter  with  a  claim  ticket. 
This  roughly  follows  the  ser¬ 
vice  experience  of  another  fa¬ 
miliar  vending  technology: 
the  ATM. 

Taco  Bell’s  Restaurant  of 
the  Future  program  has  al¬ 
ready  installed  in  four  restau¬ 
rants  beta  units  of  a  POS 
technology  that  uses  many 
features  of  the  PepsiCo  plat¬ 
form.  Since  last  summer,  cus¬ 
tomers  have  been  invited  to 
order  their  meals  through 
standing,  touch-screen-based 
self-serve  consoles.  One  store 
manager  in  Massachusetts  re¬ 
ports  they  are  quite  popular, 
used  by  more  than  65  percent 
of  his  customers. 


POS  TECHNOLOGIES  are 
also  helping  to  accelerate 
the  already-hypersonic  ser¬ 
vice  of  fast-food  operations. 

Mark  Factor,  MIS  director  at  Au  Bon 
Pain,  a  Boston-based  chain  of  more 
than  200  urban  cafes,  likes  to  say 
that  his  company  sells  two  products: 
food  and  time.  “We’re  selling  you 
back  your  time.  Anything  we  can  do 
to  cut  two  seconds  off  the  transac¬ 
tions,  we’ll  do  it.” 

Au  Bon  Pain  is  looking  to  wireless 
computer  communications  to  help 
shave  off  the  next  two  seconds.  The 
company  is  designing  a  communica¬ 
tions  system  that  will  allow  man¬ 
agers  to  reconfigure  their  stores  for 
optimum  service  at  different  peak 
periods,  Factor  says.  Registers  could 
be  moved  to  where  the  action  is  (the 
pastry  counter,  for  instance).  Small, 
portable  terminals,  based  on  the  Ap¬ 
ple  Newton  technology  and  its 
analogs,  could  be  set  up  to  receive 
orders  from  the  cash  registers  when 
counter  personnel  key  in  customers’ 
requests.  Orders  for  coffee  and  pas¬ 
try  would  be  transmitted  to  the 


ED  MARTIN:  Customer  profiles  that  automatically  trigger  marketing  promotions. 


proper  stations;  an  employee  filling  ventory,  and  scanning  helps  invento- 
coffee  orders  would  know  to  take  a  ry  management  like  nothing  else.” 
light  coffee,  no  sugar,  to  register  No.  At  first,  retailers  used  the  infor- 
5.  These  terminals  could  be  attached  mation  provided  by  scanning  to  take 
to  the  wall  with  Velcro  so  that  they  back  some  of  the  power  they  had 
could  be  moved  to  the  soup  and 
sandwich  stations,  for  instance,  at 
lunchtime. 


RETAIL  SCANNING 

While  customer  service  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  frontier,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
sole  area  where  POS  technologies 
are  changing  the  dynamics  of  retail 
operations.  Scanning  has  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  back-end  op¬ 
erations  in  the  retail  food  and  mer¬ 
chandise  trades. 

“Scanning  at  the  point  of  sale  has 
been  unbelievably  beneficial  in  oper¬ 
ations,”  says  Jim  Reider,  senior  con¬ 
sultant  for  consumer  product  activi¬ 
ties  at  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  “The  name  of  the 
game  in  retail  is  managing  your  in- 


Th 


he  name  of  the 
game  in  retail  is 
managing  your 
inventory ,  and 
scanning  helps 
inventory 
management  like 
nothing  else.  ” 

—Jim  Reider 
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Let  Us  Make  Molehills  Out 
Of  Your  Information 

Mountains. 


We  re  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services  — 
equipped  and  ready  to  implement  your 
strategic  information  systems  projects. 

Whether  you’re  automating  your 
branch  network  or  your  sales  force,  we 
can  take  your  project  from  start  to 
finish  —  from  system  planning  to  imple¬ 
mentation  and  support. 

That’s  because  with  your  MicroAge 
Infosystems  Services  partnership  you  have 
direct  access  to  MicroAge’s  world-class 
configuration  and  distribution  capabilities. 

And  to  one  of  the  industry’s  largest 
inventories  of  IBM  computers.  From  mis¬ 


IBM  PS/2  ® 
Servers  And  IBM 
ValuePoint® 
Workstations 
Give  You  The 
Power  To  Move 
Mountains 


sion  critical  to  mainstream  computing, 
IBM  has  the  flexible,  powerful  system  to 
meet  your  demands  for  years  to  come, 
including  the  full  range  of  IBM  PS/2 
servers  and  ValuePoint  workstations. 

What’s  more,  the  national  MicroAge 
Infosystems  Services  Network  of  owner- 
managed  branch  locations  offers  service 
and  support  that’s  local,  responsive  and 
consistent — anywhere  you  need  it. 

So  if  your  information  systems  pro¬ 
jects  start  to  pile  up,  call  us.  We’ll  give 
you  the  power  to  make  your  informa¬ 
tion  mountains  into  molehills. 


Call  (800)  582-8397  to  learn  how  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services 

AND  IBM  WILL  CUT  YOUR  PROJECTS  DOWN  TO  SIZE. 


/MicroAge 

INFOSYSTEMS  SERVICES 

Helping  you  work  faster,  better ,  cheaper 
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lost  to  big  manufacturers,  according 
to  Reider.  Previously,  retailers  were 
not  equipped  with  the  data-process- 
ing  power  to  compare  sales  of  simi¬ 
lar  products.  And  since  consumers 
were  loyal  to  particular  brands  until 
the  past  decade  or  so,  the  general 
wisdom  was  that  the  manufacturers 
controlling  the  largest  advertising 
budgets  would  sell  the  most  prod¬ 
ucts.  Retailers  bought  accordingly. 

Scanning  provided  stores  with  a 
means  of  determining  that,  in  fact, 
brand  X  wasn’t  moving  any  better 
than  brand  Z.  Retailers  used  this 
knowledge  as  leverage  with  their 
suppliers:  If  the  manufacturer  didn’t 
deliver  a  better  deal,  it  would  lose 
shelf  space  to  one  that  would.  The 
proof  of  this  shifting  power,  Reider 
says,  is  in  the  numbers.  Eight  years 
ago,  only  35  percent  of  manufactur¬ 
ers’  marketing  dollars  were  spent  on 
trade  promotions  that  benefited  the 
retailer.  At  the  end  of  1991,  that  was 
up  to  just  less  than  50  percent. 

Now,  however,  the  pendulum  is 
swinging  back  toward  the  middle. 
The  most  technologically  savvy  re¬ 
tailers  are  using  scanning  data  coop¬ 
eratively  with  manufacturers  to  bet¬ 
ter  monitor  and  control  inventory  in 
order  to  achieve  the  benefits  of  just- 
in-time  delivery. 

WAL-MART  STORES  INC.,  a  na¬ 
tional  chain  of  discount  retail 
stores  based  in  Bentonville,  Ark.,  for 
example,  transmits  megs  of  sales  da¬ 
ta  to  Wrangler,  a  major  clothing  man¬ 
ufacturer,  about  the  day’s  clothing 
sales.  According  to  the  Septem¬ 
ber/October  1993  issue  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Business  Review,  Wal-Mart  and 
Wrangler  analyze  the  data  in  order  to 
make  the  most-informed  decisions 
on  delivering  product  for  the  next 
day’s  trade. 

The  idea  of  sharing  POS  data  may 
offend  some  sensibilities,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  benefit  every  party  involved  in 
the  transaction.  Customers  get  the 
clothes  that  the  sales  data  indicates 
they  want;  Wal-Mart  has  lower  in¬ 
ventory  costs;  Wrangler  can  make 
better  decisions  on  design  and  on  its 
own  inventory  needs. 

Supermarkets  were  among  the 


first  businesses  to  harness  the  pow¬ 
er  of  POS  scanner  data  to  control  in¬ 
ventory  and  learn  the  effects  of 
product  promotions  on  complemen¬ 
tary  or  competitive  products  in  the 
store.  Managers  at  Save  Mart  Su¬ 


permarkets,  a  chain  of  95  stores  in 
central  California,  frequently  use 
scanner  data  to  examine  the  results 
of  product  promotions  on  their 
stores’  individual  IBM  AS/400s,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ed  Martin,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  systems. 

“Say  one  week  we  run  an  item  [on 
promotion],  and  we  can  see  the  sales 
of  that  item  and  the  impact  it  had  on 
the  entire  category,”  Martin  says.  “If 
you  sell  heavy-duty  laundry  deter¬ 
gent  three  weeks  in  a  row,  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  fourth  week?  Does  ev¬ 
eryone  come  in  and  load  their  carts 
[in  the  first  three  weeks]  and  not 
come  in  again?” 

Save  Mart  also  uses  the  power  of 
technology  to  sculpt  promotional  ini¬ 
tiatives  at  the  point  of  sale.  “Say 
someone  spends  50  bucks  and  did 
not  buy  meat,”  says  Martin.  “It’ll 
generate  a  coupon  to  give  them  a 
dollar  off  meat  on  their  next  visit. . . . 
It  has  worked  quite  well  to  make 
people  more  familiar  with  all  the 
parts  of  our  stores.”  The  process  is 
anonymous,  yet  in  an  instant  the 
technology  finds  the  marketing  op¬ 
portunity  in  that  customer’s  profile 
and  responds. 

THE  FINAL  POS  FRONTIER  is  be¬ 
ing  approached  in  a  little  town  in 
the  Netherlands  called  Gelder- 
malsen.  For  more  than  a  year,  the  Al¬ 
bert  Heijn  supermarket  there  has  of¬ 
fered  customers  the  option  of  using 


a  device  that  looks  like  a  telephone 
to  self-scan  their  purchases  as  they 
shop. 

So  far,  the  handheld  scanners, 
which  are  simple  to  use  and  greatly 
speed  checkout,  are  proving  very 


popular,  according  to  Frank  Riso,  se¬ 
nior  marketing  manager  of  Symbol 
Technologies  Inc.,  of  Bohemia,  N.Y., 
which  makes  the  scanning  device. 
When  customers  are  done  shopping, 
they  go  to  the  front  of  the  store  and 
have  the  items  without  bar  codes 
keyed  into  a  register.  The  scanner  is 
attached  to  the  register,  which  com¬ 
putes  the  total  purchase  amount.  “Of 
course,  not  every  customer  uses 
them  yet.  That  level  of  acceptance  is 
5,  10,  15  years  in  the  future,”  Riso 
says.  Currently,  96  units  are  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  that  store. 

The  logical  conclusion  to  self-ser¬ 
vice  scanning  and  debiting  services 
is  a  “front-end-less  type  of  store,” 
Riso  says.  Shoppers  would  key  their 
bank  codes  into  the  scanners,  which 
would  tally  the  purchases  as  they  go 
along.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  session,  the  touch  of  a  button 
would  transmit  the  total  purchase 
amount  to  the  customer’s  bank,  deb¬ 
iting  his  or  her  account. 

What  will  happen  after  the  point  of 
sale  disappears?  With  the  back  end 
already  automated  for  inventory  re¬ 
plenishment  and  price  margins 
about  as  thin  as  they  can  be,  retail¬ 
ers  will  have  to  compete  more  on 
the  real  point  of  the  point  of  sale: 
customer  service.  BE] 


Peter  Cassidy  is  a  technology  writer 
based  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  His  E-mail 
address  is  pcassidy@world.std.com. 
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YES !  I  have  some  of  the 
same  questions  as  Rodney. 
Please  send  me  my 
information  pack. 

We  are  considering  the  implementation 
of  client/server  training  in: 

□  0-2  months 

□  3-4  months 

□  5-9  months 

□  9  months  + 

□  Unsure 

Number  of  people  to  be  trained: _ 


(Fill  In  Number) 


NAME. 

TITLE. 

COMPANY  NAME, 
ADDRESS. 
CITY/STATE/ZIP. 


M/S 


PHONE  NUMBER 
FAX  NUMBER 


For  an  even  faster  response,  call 

1-800-457-6993, 

and  refer  to  the  code  number 
on  the  lower  right  hand  corner 
of  this  card.  _ _ _ 

NETG 


A00  203  A4 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


Attn  Marketing  Department 
National  Education  Training  Group 
1751  W  Diehl  Rd 
Naperville  IL  60563-9881 


III  lllll  III  ill  lllll  III  I  lllllll.il  ill  In  III  II  llllll  II 


Upon  cautious  inspection,  Rodney 
saw  the  future  staring  back  at  him, 
and  it  raised  questions  he  did  not 
know  how  to  answer. 


Rodney  quickly  learned  that  when 
wrestling  with  questions  about 
client/server...  it's  best  to  have  a  well 
qualified  training  partner  standing  by. 


It  was  then  that  Rodney  discovered 
the  true  meaning  of  a  training 
partnership  and  the  possibilities  it 
held  for  the  future. 


Turn  your  fear  of  the  unknown 
into  the  excitement  of 
client/server  possibilities. 


A  A 

l%/|  igrating  to  a  client/server  environment 
■  f  ■  is  a  big  step,  but  it  doesn't  have  to  be 
an  unnerving  experience.  With  proper 
training,  and  the  right  training  partner,  your 
organization  can  move  smoothly  forward 
with  the  capabilities  afforded  by  client/server. 
Through  training,  you  will  begin  to  recognize 
client/server's  many  benefits  such  as: 

•  Improved  productivity 

•  Distribution  of  needed  information 
throughout  your  organization 

•  Significant  cost  savings 

Make  a  smooth  transition  from  a  traditional 
environment  to  a  client/server  environment. 

National  Education  Training  Group 
(NETG®)  can  help  get  you  through  the 
software/hardware  migration  maze  and 
implementation  challenges  with  our 
comprehensive  training  courses. 


Get  your  training  from  the 
best  possible  source. 

NETG  has  assembled  a  complete 
package  of  training  for  IT  professionals 
and  business  management  for  planning, 
analysis  &  design  and  migrating  to  your 
new  environment.  So  whether  you're  the 
decision-maker  or  the  hands-on  user,  you'll 
get  the  information  you  need  to  keep  up  with 
today's  technological  developments. 

Avoid  false  starts,  unnecessary  costs  and 
expensive  delays.  Send  for  more 
information  today. 

Just  fill  out  the  attached  reply  card  and  drop  it 
in  the  mail.  You'll  receive  a  free  information 
pack  describing  NETG  courses  that  can  help 
your  organization  implement  client/server. 


NETG. 

Performance  Based  Training 


For  an  even  faster  response,  call 


1-800-457-6993 


...  and  tell  them  Rodney  sent  you. 


A00  203  A4 


PLURIBUS 

UNUM 

BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


HAT  DO  YOU  GET  WHEN  YOU  CROSS  A  TELEPHONE 

company  with  a  cable-television  system?  Sorry,  but 
you’ll  have  to  wait  until  things  settle  down  a  bit  to  find 
out.  Change  in  the  telecommunications  industry  is  hap¬ 
pening  so  fast  that  what  seemed  improbable  two  weeks 
ago  will  probably  be  announced  tomorrow. 

“Never  have  we  been  on  the  verge  of  such  possibilities  for  revo¬ 
lutionizing  the  way  people  work  and  live  as  we  are  currently,”  says 
Pat  Russo,  president  of  AT&T  Global  Business  Communications 
Systems,  in  Basking  Ridge,  N.J. 

Until  recently — Jan.  1,  1984,  to  be  exact,  when  a  judicial  decree 
broke  up  the  Bell  Telephone  System — change  was  a  concept  not 
often  associated  with  telephone  service.  In  the  late  1920s,  when  of¬ 
fice  telephones  became  commonplace,  messengers  went  looking 
for  other  work.  Some  40  years  later,  the  ability  to  send  digital  data 
over  telephone  lines  meant  trouble  for  the  companies  that  supplied 
armored  trucks  to  chauffeur  reels  of 
electronic  tape  across  town  for  safe¬ 
keeping.  But  the  changes  brought 
about  by  the  advent  of  voice  and  da¬ 
ta  transmission  are  trivial  compared 
with  what  we’ve  seen  in  the  past  10 
years.  And  that  pales  in  comparison 
with  what  the  next  10  years  will 
bring:  ultra-high-speed  transmis¬ 
sion  technologies  and  a  vertically 
integrated  information  industry  in 
which  a  single  corporation  may  own 
telephone,  broadcast  and  cable-tele¬ 
vision  systems;  radio  networks;  cel¬ 
lular  telephone,  wireless-communi¬ 
cations  and  publishing  companies; 
and  even  entertainment  providers. 


The  coming 
convergence  of 
every  possible 
type  of  message  in 
a  single  transport 
medium  presages 
a  broad  spectrum 
of  opportunities 
for  users  and 
vendors  alike 
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“A  number  of  very  strange  bedfel¬ 
lows  are  going  to  produce  some  new 
types  of  approaches  that  may  repre¬ 
sent  new  industries  or,  at  the  least,  a 
whole  new  genre  of  service  offer¬ 
ings,”  says  Bill  Wilson,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  strategic  planning  for  WilTel 
Inc.,  a  long-distance  telephone  com¬ 
pany  based  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  This  will 
have  implications  for  CIOs. 


“Corporate  communications  man¬ 
agers  have  far  more  choices  today 
than  they  had  even  two  years  ago,” 
says  Royce  H.  Holland,  president 
and  COO  of  MFS  Communications 
Company  Inc.,  in  Omaha,  Neb.  “In 
another  two  or  three  years  they’ll 
have  even  more.” 

The  challenge  to  IS  chiefs  is  more 
than  just  keeping  up  with  the  chang¬ 
ing  shape  of  the  telecommunications 


industry  and  its  many  technologies. 
The  convergence  of  digitized  voice, 
image  and  full-motion  interactive 
video  with  an  international  network 
that  has  the  capacity  to  carry  that  ca¬ 
cophony  of  information — with  grati¬ 
fying  levels  of  speed  and  accuracy — 
will  profoundly  affect  the  way 
organizations  do  business.  CIOs 
must  begin  to  imagine,  and  encour¬ 


age  every  employee  to  imagine, 
what  this  could  mean  to  their  own 
companies. 

In  one  sense,  changing  the  way 
corporations  work  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  emerging  telecommunications 
revolution.  The  business-process 
reengineering  projects  that  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  so  many  IS  organizations  and 
their  business  clients  have  led  to  a 
massive  reorganization  of  business 


applications.  Whether  you  call  it  dis¬ 
tributed  processing  or  client/server 
computing,  the  fact  is  that  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  new  business  applications 
has  put  pressure  on  telecommunica¬ 
tions  providers  to  furnish  larger-ca¬ 
pacity  and  speedier  transmission 
services. 

“Companies  are  moving  their  ap¬ 
plications  into  a  client/server,  local 
area  network-based  environment,” 
says  Gus  Bender,  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  telecommunications  and  in¬ 
formation  systems  at  The  Travelers 
Insurance  Companies  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  That  creates  more  traffic  be¬ 
cause  the  applications  are  larger,  and 

a  ■ 

I  his  is  not  a  good 
time  to  get  locked  into 
a  long-term  contract , 
unless  you  can 
negotiate  a  very 
agressive  rate.  ” 

-Michael  D.  Kennedy 

a  great  deal  of  routing  and  network- 
management  services  are  also  re¬ 
quired  to  enable  the  LANs  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  wide  area  network 
that  carries  information  around  the 
nation.  “All  of  that  means  that  there 
is  a  requirement  for  plenty  of  band¬ 
width,”  Bender  adds. 

In  addition,  says  Lance  Lind- 
strom,  managing  analyst  for  data 
networking  at  DATAPRO  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  Group  in  Delran,  N.J., 
“organizing  people  into  workgroups, 
and  having  those  groups  communi¬ 
cate  across  states,  countries  and 
oceans,  gives  rise  to  really  band- 
width-hungry  applications.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  multimedia  communications 
and  desktop  videoconferencing, 
which  enable  people  to  work  with 
one  another  across  borders  and 
boundaries,  are  notorious  bandwidth 
hogs. 

While  reengineering  and  global¬ 
ization  of  business  drive  the  demand 
for  new  and  better  telecommunica¬ 
tions  technology,  a  massive  reorgani- 


Standards  To  Watch 

One  of  the  most  important  things  a  CIO 
can  do  now  is  to  be  aware  of  evolving 
telecommunications  standards, 
including  the  following. 

ATM  (asynchronous  transfer  mode):  A  standard  for  packaging  data, 
voice,  image  and  video  for  transmission  over  local  and  wide  area  net¬ 
works  at  speeds  of  100  Mbps  or  faster. 

Frame  Relay:  A  standard  for  packaging  data  and  image  for  transmis¬ 
sion  over  wide  area  networks  at  speeds  from  56  Kbps  to  1.024  Mbps.  It 
is  not  considered  suitable  for  real-time  voice  and  video  transmission. 
Many  observers  see  it  as  an  appropriate  migration  path  to  ATM. 

ISDN  (integrated  services  digital  network):  A  set  of  network  archi¬ 
tecture  standards  for  simultaneous  digital  transmission  of  voice,  data 
and  video  over  the  public  telephone  network.  ISDN  does  not  depend 
on  fiber  optics.  The  standard  has  been  around  for  more  than  a  decade 
and  has  yet  to  achieve  wide  popularity. 

SMDS  (switched  multimegabit  data  service):  Another  possible  mi¬ 
gration  path  to  future  ATM  services,  SMDS  is  a  high-speed  service  for 
interconnecting  local  area  networks  at  speeds  up  to  45  Mbps. 

SONET  (synchronous  optical  network):  A  set  of  international  stan¬ 
dards  for  signal  transmission  over  fiber-optic  networks.  It  specifies 
transmission  speeds  from  51.84  Mbps  to  more  than  4  Gbps.  For  com¬ 
parison,  most  modems  run  at  speeds  up  to  9,600  bps. 
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Mergers  and  Alliances 


Mergers  and  strategic  alliances  are  being  announced  almost 
every  day.  Here  are  some,  with  their  probable  implications 
for  the  business  community. 

COMPANY 

TYPE  OF  ALLIANCE 

WITH 

IMPLICATIONS 

AT&T 

Purchase 

McCaw  Cellular 

National  wireless  network 

AT&T 

Strategic 

TCI 

Video-on-demand  in  real-time 

Bell  Atlantic 

Merger 

(collapsed) 

TCI 

National  telephone  network, 
entertainment  and  interactive 
video  via  telephone  lines 

BellSouth 

Joint  venture 

Prime  Management 
(cable) 

Local  telephone  network, 
video 

British  Telecom 

20%  investment 

MCI 

International 
telephone  network 

GTE 

Strategic 

All  RBOCs  except 

SW  Bell 

National  wireless  network 

Southwestern 

Bell 

Joint  venture 

Hauser  Cable/Cox 
Communications 

Local  telephone  network, 
video 

TCI 

Joint  venture 

McCaw  Celli.lar 

Wireless  radio  services 

TCI 

Joint  venture 

US  WEST 

Cable-telephone  services  in 
England 

US  WEST  Joint  venture  Time  Warner  Local  telephone,  network, 

video 


zation  of  the  industry  itself, 
fueled  by  promises  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  deregulation,  is 
beginning  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  new  services 
and  products  to  meet  that  de¬ 
mand.  In  fact,  telecommuni¬ 
cations  vendors  may  not  wait 
for  the  government,  sug¬ 
gests  Robert  Rosenberg, 
president  of  Insight  Research 
Corp.,  a  telecommunications 
market-research  company  in 
Livingston,  N.J.  “The  rules 
of  the  game  are  continuously 
changing,”  he  says.  “Most 
observers  would  agree  that 
the  rate  of  change  has  outrun 
the  regulators’  abilities  to 
manage  that  change.” 

In  a  January  speech  on 
telecommunications,  Vice 
President  A1  Gore  said  the 
Clinton  administration  sup¬ 
ported  legislation  that  would 
“take  the  courts  out  of  the 
phone  business  and  provide  a 
pathway  by  which  the  local 
phone  companies  can  enter 
other  lines  of  business  and 
let  cable  and  other  compa¬ 
nies  into  the  telephone  busi¬ 
ness.”  The  Clinton  adminis¬ 
tration’s  announcement  came 
as  no  surprise  to  the  exec¬ 
utives  who  flew  to  California  to  hear 
Gore’s  speech.  As  a  senator,  Gore 
was  outspoken  on  the  need  for 
deregulation  of  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry.  His  election  as  vice 
president  had  promised  change,  and 
the  industry  began  making  plans  be¬ 
fore  the  inauguration. 

Late  in  1993,  bell  Atlantic 

Corp.,  one  of  the  seven  re¬ 
gional  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  (RBOCs),  announced  plans 
to  merge  with  Tele-Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  (TCI),  the  leading  dis¬ 
tributor  of  cable-television  services, 
based  in  Englewood,  Colo.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  Philadelphia-based  Bell 
Atlantic  would  be  able  to  provide 
telephone  service  over  TCI’s  enor¬ 
mous  network  of  fiber-optic  lines  be¬ 
yond  the  phone  company’s  court-de¬ 
fined  service  area,  as  well  as  video 


teleconferencing,  a  variety  of  infor¬ 
mation  services,  satellite  communi¬ 
cations  and  who  knows  what  else. 
But  the  deal  foundered  late  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  with  the  principals  claiming  that 
a  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  order  rolling  back  cable  televi¬ 
sion  rates  had  made  the  merger  un¬ 
tenable. 

According  to  a  Feb.  24  Wall  Street 
Journal  story,  however,  observers  fa¬ 
miliar  with  both  companies  noted 
that  a  more  likely  cause  was  a  “pro¬ 
tracted  bout  of  dickering  and  bicker¬ 
ing”  over  the  final  terms.  In  another 
Journal  story  about  the  merger’s  col¬ 
lapse,  industry  observers  fretted 
that  the  development  would  chill  the 
overheated  telecommunications 
merger  climate.  But  other  sources 
contacted  for  the  story  were  confi¬ 
dent  the  effect  would  be  felt  tem¬ 
porarily,  if  at  all,  since  the  larger 


forces  propelling  convergence  are 
unaltered  by  the  particular  difficul¬ 
ties  TCI  and  Bell  Atlantic  encoun¬ 
tered. 

Meanwhile,  AT&T  purchased  Mc- 
Caw  Cellular  Communications  Inc., 
putting  AT&T  in  position  to  supple¬ 
ment  its  long-distance  service  with 
local  cellular  capabilities  and,  thus, 
to  compete  with  the  RBOCs  it  used 
to  own.  The  marriage  of  AT&T  and 
McCaw,  says  AT&T’s  Russo,  means 
“anytime,  anywhere  communication, 
not  just  for  voice  but  for  fax,  image 
and  data” — crucial  for  anyone  who 
travels  the  world  on  business. 

Closely  related  to  government 
deregulation  is  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Information 
Infrastructure  (Nil).  The  often-used 
analogy  to  the  construction  of  the  in¬ 
terstate  highway  system  in  the 
1950s  is  appealing  but  inaccurate. 
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Acronym  Soup 

The  language  of  the  telecommunications 
community  is  full  of  acronyms. 

To  take  part  in  the  dialogue  you  need 
to  know  at  least  these: 


AAC:  Alternative  access  carrier. 
Supplier  of  private  network  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  Teleport  and 
Metropolitan  Fiber  Systems. 

CATV:  Cable  television. 

CPE:  Customer  premises  equip¬ 
ment.  The  phones  and  switches 
in  your  office. 

IXC:  Interexchange  carrier. 
Specifically,  AT&T,  MCI  and 
Sprint. 

LATA:  Local  access  transport 
area.  The  geographical  area 
served  by  an  RBOC. 

For  one  thing,  the  government  will 
not  build  the  Nil,  as  it  did  the  high¬ 
way  system.  Telephone  and  cable 
companies  are  laying  fiber-optic  ca¬ 
ble  almost  everywhere  but  rarely  re¬ 
dundantly,  says  Decker.  “You’re  not 
going  to  have  MCI  laying  fiber  with 
another  company  right  behind  it. 
That’s  not  a  reasonable  business 
strategy.  These  networks  will  con¬ 
nect  to  each  other.  Geographically, 
they  will  sort  themselves  out.” 

Don’t  expect  the  government  to 
fund  this  interconnection,  either, 
says  Tony  Alotto,  director  of  technol¬ 
ogy  planning  and  architecture  inte¬ 
gration  for  the  long-distance  division 
of  Sprint  Corp.  in  Overland  Park, 
Kan.  Instead,  the  government  will 
provide  the  vision  and  transfer  to  the 
private  sector  the  results  of  research 
done  by  the  military  and  telecommu¬ 
nications  companies  acting  as  con¬ 
tractors  to  the  government. 

In  fact,  Alotto  says,  fiber-optic  ca¬ 
ble  is  so  nearly  ubiquitous  that  “you 
can  argue  that  the  information  high¬ 
way  is  in  place  today.  What’s  missing 


LEC:  Local  exchange  carrier.  The 
RBOCs  and  their  local  competi¬ 
tors. 

PCS:  Personal  communications 
services,  such  as  cellular  phones, 
portable  fax  machines  and  PDAs. 

PDA:  Personal  digital  assistant. 
Apple’s  Newton,  for  example. 

RBOC:  Regional  Bell  operating 
company.  One  of  the  seven  seg¬ 
ments  of  AT&T’s  Bell  Telephone 
System  spun  off  into  independent 
telephone  companies  by  court  or¬ 
der  Jan.  1, 1984. 


are  the  access  ramps — the  ability  to 
get  on  and  off  the  information  high¬ 
way.”  For  the  Nil  to  succeed,  says  In¬ 
sight  Research’s  Rosenberg,  some¬ 
one  “needs  to  put  all  the  [tele¬ 
communications]  executives  into  a 
room  and  make  them  stay  long 
enough  for  them  to  agree  on  a  way 
that  will  allow  all  the  separate  net¬ 
works  to  work  together.  That  means 
a  set  of  protocols  and  a  way  to  do  the 
billing.  That’s  what  Nil  is  really  all 
about.” 

When  universally  accepted  proto¬ 
cols  appear,  says  Robert  X.  Cringely, 
a  pseudonymous  columnist  for  CIO’s 
sister  publication  InfoWorld,  “in  the 
long  term  we  are  going  to  see  a  dra¬ 
matic  cut  in  cost.  You’re  going  to  be 
able  to  do  more  things  for  the  same 
or  less  money,  probably  with  a 
greater  variety  of  suppliers.” 

Since  protocol  standards  are  cru¬ 
cial  to  the  development  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  infrastructure,  says  DATA- 
PRO’s  Lindstrom,  IS  chiefs  would  do 
well  to  keep  on  top  of  the  standards 
debates  currently  underway  (for  a 


listing  of  the  most  prominent  stan¬ 
dards,  see  Page  60).  Large  corpora¬ 
tions  that  wish  to  have  a  say  in  what 
standards  ultimately  emerge  might 
join  one  or  more  of  the  deliberating 
bodies.  Lindstrom  says  the  real  ac¬ 
tion  currently  is  in  the  ATM  Forum, 
where  criteria  for  asynchronous 
transfer  mode  (ATM)  switching  of 
digital  information  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  (see  box,  Page  64). 

There  are  new  technologies 

to  keep  track  of,  too.  Beyond 
the  merger  of  cable  television, 
satellite  transmission  and  telephone, 
there  are  cellular  and  wireless  tech¬ 
nologies,  low  earth  orbit  (LEO) 
satellites  for  guidance  of  delivery 
and  field-service  fleets,  and  a  new 
kind  of  wireless  transmission  called 
spread-spectrum  technology. 

Spread-spectrum  products  cur¬ 
rently  are  aimed  at  users  of  Apple 
Computer  Inc.’s  Newton  personal 
digital  assistant,  according  to 
Michael  D.  Kennedy,  manager  of  the 
corporate  networking  practice  of 
Arthur  D.  Little  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Priced  at  about  $20  per  month,  the 
technology  uses  a  modem  about  the 
size  of  a  cigarette  pack  that  plugs  in¬ 
to  the  back  of  the  Newton  and  com¬ 
municates  over  available  slices  of 
the  radio  spectrum.  It  is  being  tested 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  by 
Metricom  Inc.  of  Los  Gatos,  Calif., 
says  Kennedy,  who  calls  it  “an  excit¬ 
ing  new  way  to  get  data  communica¬ 
tions.”  Other  companies  are  trying 
similar  techniques,  he  adds. 

That  is  but  one  of  the  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  CIOs  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to — and  can  imagine  how  to 
employ  while  they’re  waiting.  Virtu¬ 
ally  every  company  involved  in 
telecommunications  has  a  story  to 
tell  about  what  it  can  offer  now  and 
what  is  to  come. 

Sprint’s  Alotto  talks  of  a  “terrain¬ 
imaging  application”  that  uses  “in¬ 
credibly  large  files  of  satellite  image 
data,  manipulated  and  rendered  in 
real-time.”  Called  TerraVision,  the 
application  involves  a  user  at  a  key¬ 
board  viewing  satellite  data  from 
anywhere  in  the  world,  with  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  move  readily  from  one  place  to 
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multimedia 

system 

today, 
you  gotta 


know 
how  to 

add. 


And  subtract. 


Just  $1479.00* 

MVP  Entertainment  Bundle 


Multimedia  is  exploding 
into  homes,  offices  and  schools 
everywhere.  To  make  the  most  of 
it— and  get  the  most  for  your 
money— all  you  need  to  know  is 
Multimedia  ValuePoint.™ 

IBM’s  affordable,  high-qual¬ 
ity  ValuePoint™  line  offers  a  range 
of  multimedia  solutions,  precon¬ 
figured  for  easy  set-up  and  use. 
Choose  from  packages  that  in¬ 


clude  a  double-speed  CD-ROM 
player,  speakers,  a  microphone,  a 
16-bit  audio  card 
and  popular  soft¬ 
ware  titles.  There 
are  solutions  for 
office,  reference 
and  entertainment  uses. 

They’re  all  backed  by  IBM’s 
comprehensive  HelpWare®  service 
and  support,  with  one-year  on¬ 


site  service,  30-day  money-back 
guarantee  and  around-the-clock 
assistance**  To  find  out  more,  call 
our  Personal  Systems  HelpCenter® 
at  1  800  772-2227.  In  Canada,  call 
1  800  465-7999.  To  order,  call 
1  800  426-795P  for  multimedia 
without  equal. 


'IBM  PC  Direct  prices.  Dealer  prices  may  vary.  Includes  ValuePoint  425SX/Si.  120MB  Hard  Drive,  4MB  RAM,  and  MVP  Entertainment  Hardware/Software  Bundle.  MONITOR  NOT 
INCLUDED.  "Copies  of  IBM's  money-back  guarantee  and  statement  of  limited  warranty  are  available  upon  request.  '8  a.m.-IO  p.m.,  M-F,  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Sat.,  EST.  IBM, 
HelpWare  and  HelpCenter  are  registered  trademarks  and  Multimedia  ValuePoint  and  ValuePoint  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside 
logo  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  products  and  company  names  are  trademarks  and/or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 
©  1994  IBM  Corp. 


the  other.  Currently,  the  images  are 
stored  on  magnetic  media,  “but 
within  the  year,  that  data  will  be 
pulled  in  real-time  off  a  satellite,” 
Alotto  says. 

Software  vendors  too  are  position¬ 
ing  themselves  to  take  advantage  of 
this  suddenly  unifying  marketplace. 
Microsoft  Corp.  and  Oracle  Corp. 
are  both  working  on  unimaginably 
enormous  multimedia  database- 
management  systems  capable  of 
storing  all  the  books,  encyclopedias, 
motion  pictures  and  music  in  the 
world — and  then  some — along  with 
the  engines  to  ship  them  to  anyone, 
anywhere,  anytime. 

Some  telecommunications  ven¬ 
dors,  such  as  MCI  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  Metropolitan  Fiber  Sys¬ 
tems  and  WilTel,  will  compete  on 
geographic  coverage,  among  other 
things.  Others  will  stress  services. 
Teleport  Communications  Group 
Inc.,  of  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  will  offer 
corporate  customers  a  fully  cus¬ 
tomized  billing  service — billing  by 
department,  individual,  geographic 
region,  line  of  business  or  whatever 
else  may  be  of  interest,  says  Pat 
Socci,  vice  president  of  MIS  at  the 
long-distance  telephone  carrier. 
Teleport  will  also  act  as  consultant 
and  systems  integrator,  yet  only 
charge  for  its  telecommunications 
service.  Some  companies  will  spe- 

Joining  the 
ATM  Forum 

Criteria  for  asynchron  ous  trans¬ 
fer  mode  switch  ing  of  digital 
information  are  currently  being 
established  by  the  ATM  Forum. 
Corporations  can  join  for  a 
minimal  fee  by  contacting: 

ATM  Forum 

303  Vintage  Park  Drive 
Foster  City,  CA  94404 
415  578-6860 


cialize  in  a  single  area  of  telecommu¬ 
nications.  WilTel’s  aim  is  to  become 
“the  premier  data-communications 
company,”  Wilson  says. 

Although  they  are  faced 

with  an  abundance  of  choices, 
CIOs  have  a  year  or  two  in 
which  to  reflect  and  decide. 
“[Change]  will  happen  incremental¬ 
ly,”  says  Decker.  “There’s  not  going 
to  be  a  big  bang.  It’s  too  complicat¬ 
ed.”  What  is  required  now,  according 
to  Martyn  Roetter,  vice  president  of 
communications  and  information 
technology  at  Decision  Resources 


Inc.,  a  consulting-information  pub¬ 
lishing  company  in  Waltham,  Mass., 
is  “to  be  paying  attention  to  what 
kinds  of  services  are  available,  at 
what  price  and  what  coverage,  how 
reliable  are  the  various  suppliers  and 
who’s  supporting  what  kinds  of  stan¬ 
dards.” 

In  fact,  delaying  vendor  decisions 
may  be  a  particularly  good  idea. 
Kennedy  recommends  avoiding  long¬ 
term  contracts  with  the  established 
telephone  companies  “because  there 
may  be  a  better  deal  around  the  cor¬ 
ner.  This  is  not  a  good  time  to  get 
locked  into  a  long-term  contract,  un¬ 
less  you  can  negotiate  a  very  aggres¬ 
sive  rate,”  such  as  one  being  negoti¬ 
ated  by  one  of  his  clients  with  the 
local  RBOC  for  a  60  percent  dis¬ 
count.  The  local  telephone  compa¬ 
nies,  Kennedy  says,  “will  come  to 
your  office. . .and  try  to  sign  you  to  a 
long-term  contract...  because  they 
know  what’s  going  on  in  the  market¬ 
place.  They’ll  use  a  lot  of  pressure. 
Their  president  will  come  to  your 
president;  they  probably  sit  on 
boards  together,  and  [the  telephone 
company  will]  use  that  kind  of  cor¬ 


porate  pressure  to  try  to  lock  you 
in.” 

Some  corporations  may  find  they 
have  the  ability  to  enter  the  telecom¬ 
munications  marketplace  them¬ 
selves,  Kennedy  says,  either  by  leas¬ 
ing  their  own  fiber  networks  or  by 
teaming  with  a  telecom  vendor  to  of¬ 
fer  technical-support  services.  CIOs 
may  also  want  to  think  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  selling  products  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  over  interactive  video. 

Observers  see  little  need  to  wor¬ 
ry  about  which  telecommunications 
vendors  will  thrive  and  which  will 
fail.  “There’s  a  danger  that  some  of 


the  companies  will  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,”  says  Kennedy,  “but  there’s 
little  danger  that  the  physical  plant 
itself  will  go  away,  because  there  are 
plenty  of  companies,  both  in  the 
[telecommunications]  industry  and 
out  of  it,  that  want  a  piece  of  the  ac¬ 
tion.”  One  example  of  this  is  Light- 
net,  which  “was  a  disaster  for  the 
two  companies  that  started  it  but 
ended  up  becoming  a  part  of  WilTel, 
which  is  a  very  successful  company,” 
Kennedy  adds. 

The  coming  “bandwidth  explo¬ 
sion”  and  increased  competition, 
says  Cringely,  will  bring  down  com¬ 
munications  costs.  But  at  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  survive,  vendors 
will  have  to  find  new  ways  to  get 
money  from  their  customers.  The  re¬ 
sult  will  be  even  more  products  and 
services.  “It’s  a  really  exciting  time 
for  CIOs,”  says  Wilson.  “They’ll  be 
going  to  a  smorgasbord  that’s  been 
laid  out  like  never  before.”  BS1 


Mickey  Williamson  is  a  technical 
journalist  based  in  Warwick,  Mass., 
who  specializes  in  emerging  technolo¬ 
gies.  She  heads  the  Qwerty  Group. 


moure  not  going  to  have  MCI  laying  fiber  with 
another  company  right  behind  it.  That's  not  a 
reasonable  business  strategy.  These  networks  will 
connect  to  each  other.  Geographically,  they  will 
sort  themselves  out." 

—Sadie  Decker 
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The  integrity  of  your  company’  future — and  your 
technology  vision — lie  not  solely  on  strategic 
prowess,  but  your  command  of  highly 
sophisticated  technology  concepts,  directions  and 
knowing  THE  RIGHT  QUESTIONS  YOU  MUST  BE 
ASKING  YOURSELF  TO  SUCCESSFULLY 
EXECUTE  YOUR  VISION. 

Presenting  the  International  Communications 
Association’s  1994  Senior  Executive  Program, 
sponsored  by  CIO  Magazine.  Two  full  days  of 
engaging  presentations  and  networking 
opportunities.  Custom  designed  for  information 
technology  executives  in  a  strategic  leadership 

position,  this  unique  educational  opportunity  will 
provide  an  extremely  clear  and  concise  vision  of 
where  key  technology  concepts  will  take  you  over 
the  course  of  the  next  five  years  and  how  you  can 
best  poise  your  company  for  maximum  synergy. 

The  Senior  Executive  Program  is  an  intensive 
senior  management  forum,  cutting  to  the  core  of 
important  industry  issues.  Invaluable  management 


insight  will  be  offered  from  a  presentation  team 
that  only  ICA  and  CIO  Magazine  could  assemble: 
The  Gartner  Group,  Ernst  &  Young,  and 
Deloitte  &  Touche.  The  informational  value  of 
this  year’s  program  makes  it  one  of  1994’s  true 
“don't  miss”  events. 

The  Senior  Executive  Program  will  be  held 
concurrently  with  the  ICA  EXPO  DALLAS  ‘94 
Conferences  &  Exposition,  giving  you  full  access  to 
many  other  informative  conference  sessions,  EXPO 
exhibits  and  exclusive  presentations. 

Make  plans  to  join  us  at  the  Loews  Anatole  Hotel 
in  Dallas  for  two  fidl  days  of  vital  information  and 
peer-to-peer  interaction. 

A  Special  Senior  Executive  Program 
held  in  conjunction  with 
ICA  EXPO  DALLAS  ‘94  ■  May  23  and  24 
Loews  Anatole  Hotel  ■  Dallas,  Texas 


Monday,  May  23 


Deloitte  &  Touche  Presentations: 

“Leading  Trends  in  information  Services” 

“The  Annual  Survey  Results  of  North  American  Telecommunications  Issues” 
Ernst  &  Young  Presentations: 

“Assessing  the  Business  Benefits  of  Your  Information  Technology  Investments” 
“The  Strategic  Impact  of  Network  Computing  On  Your  Enterprise” 


Tuesday,  May  24 


Gartner  Group  Presentations: 

“Enterprise  Networking  Five  Year  Scenario:  Technologies,  Products, Services  and  Management” 
“National  Information  Highways  . . .  What  Does  It  Mean  For  Users?” 

Tour  ICA  EXPO  Dallas  ‘94  Exhibits 


INTERNATIONAL 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ASSOCIATION 


For  complete  pricing, 


registration  information  and  assistance. 


contact  ICA  at 


1-800-422-4636. 
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THE  INTERNET 


THE  VIRTUAL 

Campaign 


The  Internet  played  a  significant  role  in  Landon  Curt  Noll’s 
election  to  Sunnyvale  City  Council.  While  no  one  claims  that 
the  “net”  will  ever  replace  more  traditional  political  tools, 
Noll’s  example  shows  that  the  online  world  can  add  a  whole 
new  dimension  to  the  campaign  process. 

BY  LEIGH  BUCHANAN 


Since  George  Bush  floundered 

over  the  price  of  a  quart  of  milk, 
being  out  of  touch  has  been 
one  of  the  gravest  sins  a  politi¬ 
cian  can  commit.  But  it’s  not 
a  charge  anyone  could  level  against 
Landon  Curt  Noll,  a  recently  elected 
member  of  the  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  City 
Council. 

At  a  time  when  a  significant  propor¬ 
tion  of  White  House  mail  comes  in 
over  electronic  networks  and  A1  Gore 
participates  in  press  conferences  on 
CompuServe,  Noll  represents  the  next 
obvious  development  in  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  putting  politicians  online.  Last 
November,  the  33-year-old  computer 
scientist  conducted  part  of  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  elected  office  on  the  Inter¬ 
net;  he  continues  to  use  the  “net”  as  a 
means  of  reaching  out  to  and  keeping 
up  with  his  constituents.  In  fact,  one 
of  Noll’s  first  acts  as  a  councilman  was 
to  push  through  a  proposal  to  put  Sun¬ 
nyvale  City  Hall  on  the  Internet.  Crit¬ 
ical  to  that  effort — no  surprise — was 


Noll’s  ability  to  stump  for  the  issue 
electronically. 

“The  Internet  has  always  carried 
debates  about  candidacies,  but  until 
recently  the  actual  politicians  have 
not  been  accessible,”  says  Noll,  who 
works  for  Network  Computing  De¬ 
vices,  a  high-tech  firm  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.  “But  as  the  Internet  grows 
and  becomes  more  a  part  of  everyday 
life,  we’re  going  to  see  more  and  more 
activities  of  the  American  political 
system  coming  online.” 

Noll  has  been  a  denizen  of  comput¬ 
er  networks  since  high  school.  In  1974, 
his  father,  who  divided  his  time  be¬ 
tween  tilling  the  soil  and  working  as 
a  systems  analyst  for  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone,  brought  a  computer  home  to 
the  family’s  farm  near  Hayward.,  Calif. 
Noll  was  soon  roaming  the  ARPANET, 
the  computer  network  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense’s  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  and  the  Internet’s 
precursor. 

Because  he  is  a  well-established 
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LANDON  CURT  NOLL: 

The  Internet  has  become 
emblematic  of  his  gov¬ 
erning  style — an  interac¬ 
tive  version  of  FDR's 
fireside  chats. 


presence  on  the  Internet,  which  he 
uses  to  communicate  with  other 
computer  scientists,  Noll  went  into 
his  campaign  with  some  degree  of 
name  recognition  among  Sunny¬ 
vale’s  large  wired  population.  “When 
the  campaign  signs  started  going 
up,  people  connected  my  name  with 
my  E-mail  box,”  says  Noll,  whose 
electronic  address  is  noll@ncd.com. 
“The  first  letters  would  say,  ‘Are  you 
that  person  who’s  running  for  city 
council?’  Then  I’d  get  questions 
about  specific  positions  or  general 
questions  about  why  I  was  run¬ 
ning  for  office,  what  I  hoped  to  ac¬ 
complish.” 

Some  of  his  correspondents  were 
so  impressed  with  his  answers  that 
they  offered  to  help  out;  Noll  de¬ 
ployed  many  of  these  new  support¬ 
ers  as  foot  soldiers  who  walked  the 
precincts,  met  with  voters,  passed 
out  literature  and  pasted  up  signs. 
All  in  all,  Noll  estimates  that  a  third 
of  his  volunteer  campaign  organiza¬ 
tion  was  recruited  directly  from  the 
Internet. 

Noll  also  used  the  Internet  to  help 
formulate  consistent  position  state¬ 
ments  and  get  his  message  out  to  a 
larger  audience.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  process  he  received 
questionnaires  from  a  variety  of  spe¬ 
cial-interest  groups;  since  many 
asked  for  the  same  information 
(overall  vision,  positions  on  hot  top¬ 
ics  like  development  and  the  bud¬ 
get),  Noll  was  able  to  cut  and  paste 
replies  online.  “The  important  thing 
to  remember  is  you  can’t  send  out 
electronic  form  letters,”  says  Noll. 
“When  a  questionnaire  came  in,  we 
may  have  had  a  base  text,  but  we  al¬ 
ways  massaged  it  to  better  fit  that 
particular  question.” 

From  these  responses,  Noll  also 
crafted  general  campaign  messages 
that  he  broadcast  to  Internet  users 
in  the  Bay  area.  “That  was  the  small¬ 
est  subuniverse  I  could  easily  re¬ 
strict  distribution  to,”  says  Noll,  who 
makes  a  “wild  guess”  that  he  may 
have  reached  50,000  people.  Every 
broadcast  garnered  around  40  re¬ 
sponses  in  the  week  after  it  was 
sent.  “I  would  have  gotten  thou¬ 
sands  if  I’d  sent  them  out  for  world¬ 


wide  distribution,”  says  Noll.  “But 
they  would  have  been  from  people  in 
New  Zealand  saying,  ‘Why  are  you 
sending  me  messages  about  the 
Moffett  Air  Force  Base?’  ” 

Based  on  these  exchanges,  Noll 
began  developing  an  online  mailing 
list  of  people  who  had  used  the  In¬ 
ternet  to  express  interest  in  his 
campaign.  When  debate  time  rolled 
around,  he  invited  these  supporters 
to  join  the  audience,  ensuring  the 
presence  of  some  “friendly  mem¬ 
bers.” 

Still,  the  city  councilman  in¬ 
sists  that  the  Internet  gave 
him  an  advantage  only  in  ap¬ 
pealing  to  a  small,  select  con¬ 
stituency.  The  vast  majority 
who  voted  for  him — probably  90 
percent — did  so  after  meeting  him 
in  person  or  hearing  his  message 
through  some  other  medium.  (Noll 
won  nearly  50  percent  of  the  vote  in 
a  three-way  race  for  an  at-large 
seat.)  Prior  to  the  election,  the  can¬ 
didate  personally  walked  all  of  Sun¬ 
nyvale’s  precincts;  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  city’s  120,000  residents 
met  Noll  face  to  face.  “The  funda¬ 
mental  part  of  my  campaign  was  still 
that  one-on-one  eye  contact  with  the 
voter,”  he  says.  “Now  that  I’m  their 
council  member,  it’s  incumbent  on 
me  to  continue  to  reach  out  to  peo¬ 
ple.  Walking  around  and  personal 
contact  is  a  very  important  part  of 
how  I  conduct  myself.” 

For  related  reasons,  Noll  did  not 
go  out  of  his  way  to  publicize  his 
presence  on  the  net.  “I  don’t  think 
my  opponents  even  knew  about  it,” 
he  says.  “I  didn’t  want  to  use  it  as  a 
publicity  item.  I  was  not  interested 
in  having  the  press  [calling  me]  ‘the 
candidate  on  the  Internet,’  because  I 
didn’t  want  to  give  the  perception 
that  I  was  only  going  to  be  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  Internet-related  issues.” 

Having  won  office,  however,  Noll 
is  less  reserved  about  his  network¬ 
ing  proclivities.  If  the  Internet  was  a 
secret  weapon  during  the  campaign, 
it  has  now  become  emblematic  of  his 
governing  style — an  interactive  ver¬ 
sion  of  FDR’s  fireside  chats.  Consid¬ 
er  his  actions  last  November,  when 


the  council  held  its  annual  public 
hearing  to  set  the  city’s  legislative 
calendar  for  the  coming  year.  As  an 
experiment,  Noll  sent  out  a  broad¬ 
cast  explaining  the  importance  of  the 
calendar  and  inviting  people  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting  and  offer  their 
input.  Then,  on  the  morning  before 
the  hearing,  he  sent  out  another 
broadcast  asking  those  who  could 
not  attend  but  were  interested  in 


Connections 
in  High  Places 

Online  communications 
are  giving  the  government 
a  new  way  to  stay  in 
touch  with  its  citizens 

The  electronic  town  hall  may  have 
been  a  stump  theme  for  Ross  Perot, 
but  the  Clinton  administration  is 
not  averse  to  borrowing  a  good  idea. 
As  a  result,  anyone  with  an  Internet 
connection  can  now  deliver  plaudits 
or  raspberries  electronically  to  1600 
Pennsylvania  Ave. 

In  addition  to  about  23,000  pieces  of 
paper  mail  per  day,  the  White  House 
receives  another  5,000  electronic  mes¬ 
sages  each  week,  according  to  Stephen 
Horn,  White  House  director  of  elec¬ 
tronic  mail.  “That’s  up  from  zero  in  the 
previous  administration,”  says  Horn. 
“This  is  the  first  attempt  by  any  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  world  to  connect  to  its 
citizens  electronically.” 

Last  June,  the  White  House  began 
publicizing  Internet  addresses  for  both 
President  Clinton  and  Vice  President 
A1  Gore.  The  messages  are  read  by 
volunteers  who  process  them  just  as 
they  would  paper  mail.  Because  of  se¬ 
curity  concerns,  Internet  messages 
come  in  on  a  standalone  server  that  is 
not  connected  to  other  government 
computers;  unfortunately,  that  also 
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seeing  a  certain  issue  addressed  to 
send  him  an  E-mail  on  the  subject. 

“What  happened  was  quite  sur¬ 
prising,”  says  Noll.  “In  a  period  of  12 
hours  I  received  more  responses  and 
entered  into  the  record  more  elec¬ 
tronic  testimony — 40  pages’  worth — 
than  we  got  from  the  actual  hearing. 
The  number  of  people  who  came  to 
the  council  meeting  through  the  In¬ 
ternet  exceeded  the  number  who 


came  in  person.”  Now  Noll  regularly 
mentions  his  E-mail  address  at 
council  meetings  and  invites  atten¬ 
dees  to  send  him  questions  and  com¬ 
ments. 

One  of  Noll’s  earliest  triumphs  on 
the  council  was  the  unanimous  pas¬ 
sage  in  January  of  a  measure  to  es¬ 
tablish  for  Sunnyvale  a  “single  Inter¬ 
net  domain  to  receive  and  send 
E-mail.”  The  importance  of  such  a 


move  became  increasingly  apparent 
to  Noll  as  he  discussed  his  city’s 
telecommunications  future  with  his 
constituents  online  and  offline. 
“Some  people  said,  ‘I  don’t  have  ca¬ 
ble  TV  so  I  can’t  watch  the  council 
meetings,  and  it’s  inconvenient  for 
me  to  go  down  in  person,’  ”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  For  these  people,  the  Inter¬ 
net  was  the  preferred  method  for 
plugging  into  the  public  dialogue. 


means  no  one  who  is  not  connected 
to  that  server  can  respond  to  those 
E-mail  messages  electronically. 

Horn  says  the  chief  advantages  of 
electronic  access  are  that  it  is  cost-ef¬ 
fective  and  improves  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  ability  to  keep  its  finger  on  the 
proverbial  public  pulse.  “When  some¬ 
one  sees  something  on  the  news 
[that  provokes  a  response],  they  can 
just  turn  around  and  type  out  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  president,”  says  Horn. 
“We  receive  it  within  hours,  so  we 
get  more  of  a  real-time  response.” 

While  the  volume  of  mail  has  been 
fairly  constant,  Horn  says  there  are 
periodic  surges  when  big  issues  hit 
the  table.  “The  day  after  the  health¬ 
care  speech,  we  doubled  our  input,” 
he  says.  “And  the  day  after  [Surgeon 
General  Joycelyn]  Elders’  comment 
about  drug  legalization,  it  spiked 
again.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mall, 
Congress  is  also  experimenting  with 
providing  E-mail  access  to  con¬ 
stituents.  Last  summer  the  House 
Administration  Committee  began  a 
pilot  program  in  a  dozen  representa¬ 
tives’  offices;  officials  are  now  rec¬ 
ommending  that  the  service  be  rolled 
out  to  all  members. 

Each  of  the  participating  represen¬ 
tatives — including  Newt  Gingrich 
of  Georgia,  Pete  Stark  of  California 
and  Administration  Committee  Chair¬ 
man  Charlie  Rose  of  North  Caroli¬ 
na — publicized  their  E-mail  address¬ 
es  to  constituents  and  assigned  staff 
members  to  respond  to  electronic 
inquiries.  Because  many  constituent 
concerns — a  lost  Social  Security  check, 


say — can  take  some  time  to  research, 
the  staff  tries  to  send  out  electronic 
acknowledgements  immediately  up¬ 
on  receipt  of  a  message.  “Some  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  concerned  about  get¬ 
ting  involved  in  the  program  because 
of  the  extra  workload  it  creates  for 
their  staff,”  says  Jack  Belcher,  manag¬ 
er  of  information  resources  for  the 


Belcher  says.  “But  we  have  been 
advised  that  you  cannot  do  some¬ 
thing  explicitly  that  is  implicitly  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  law.” 

Despite  such  concerns,  Belcher 
says  that  the  experience  has  been 
generally  positive  for  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  involved.  “The  quality  of  mail 
we’ve  received  has  been  quite  good: 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  currently  receives  5,000  electronic  messages  per  week. 


House  of  Representatives. 

Another  concern  is  that  broad¬ 
casts  to  constituents  might  violate 
the  franking  limitations  that  apply  to 
regular  mail  (for  reasons  of  fairness 
and  cost,  members  can  send  out  on¬ 
ly  so  many  mass  mailings  while 
they’re  in  office).  “Those  limits  do 
not  explicitly  apply  to  E-mail  today,” 


There  have  been  very  few  crazies 
writing  in,  very  few  people  who  abuse 
the  system  with  a  lot  of  junk  mail,” 
he  says.  “We’ve  found  a  group  of  con¬ 
cerned  citizens — not  just  from  the 
United  States  but  internationally — 
who  wanted  to  communicate  with 
the  members.” 

-L.  Buchanan 
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Naturally,  Noll  invited  his  Internet 
audience  to  offer  their  views  on  the 
subject,  and  more  than  80  respond¬ 
ed.  Armed  with  printouts  of  their 
testimony  and  suggestions,  he  quick¬ 
ly  convinced  his  fellow  council  per¬ 
sons  that  an  Internet  connection 
should  be  the  first  step  in  imple¬ 
menting  an  ambitious  telecommuni¬ 
cations  policy  for  Sunnyvale.  After 
the  measure  passed,  he  was  quick  to 


offer  his  thanks  electronically.  “City 
Hall  took  notice  when  I  came  to 
meeting  after  meeting  with  your 
comments,”  he  wrote.  “The  council 
took  notice  when  they  received 
dozens  of  your  messages.  Your  input 
was  noticed;  your  input  did  make  a 
difference.” 

Noll  expects  that  under  the  new 
system  all  messages  would  be  sent 
initially  to  a  printer  and  then  placed 
in  the  interoffice  mail  system  or  de¬ 
livered  to  the  appropriate  council 
member.  Although  the  measure  cre¬ 
ates  only  a  single  E-mail  repository, 
Noll  worded  it  so  as  to  “give  staff  the 
flexibility  to  establish  multiple  ad¬ 
dresses,  subdomains  and  other  in¬ 
ternal  structures  as  needed.”  He 
hopes  that  an  upgrade  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  after  Sunnyvale’s  new  informa¬ 
tion  management  services  (IMS)  di¬ 
rector  gets  a  chance  to  review  the 
city’s  computer  systems  and  net¬ 
works. 

There  is  a  certain  elegant  reflexivi- 
ty  to  Noll’s  using  the  Internet  to  drum 
up  support  for  Internet  use.  But  even 
while  he  proselytized  its  benefits,  his 


supporters  reminded  him  that  simply 
going  online  isn’t  enough.  “Just  hav¬ 
ing  a  mailbox  doesn’t  mean  that  you 
provide  a  service,”  the  councilman 
explains.  Instead,  Noll  warns,  govern¬ 
ment  officials  receiving  mail  either 
electronically  or  through  more  tradi¬ 
tional  means  must  remember  “the 
three  R’s:  read  it,  route  it  and  re¬ 
spond  to  it.” 

Nonetheless,  Noll  believes  that 


the  decision  to  put  Sunnyvale  on  the 
Internet  has  “historic  significance. 
Sunnyvale  has  taken  a  proactive, 
leading  step  by  entering  the  Inter¬ 
net  community,”  he  says.  “Twenty 
years  from  now,  people  will  be  say¬ 
ing,  ‘Do  you  mean  there  was  a  time 
when  I  couldn’t  send  an  E-mail  to 
City  Hall?”’ 

Sunnyvale  may  be  going  on¬ 
line,  but  that  doesn’t  mean 
the  Internet  will  become  the 
predominant  public  channel 
to  government  anytime  in  the 
near  future,  Noll  insists.  Down  that 
road  lie  the  dangers  of  political  dis¬ 
enfranchisement  for  a  large  segment 
of  the  population,  possibly  even  the 
creation  of  an  information  underclass. 
Nestled  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  Silicon 
Valley,  Sunnyvale  has  more  than  its 
share  of  technology  blue  bloods;  but 
even  here  there  are  plenty  of  com¬ 
puterless  households. 

So  while  the  city  ponders  the 
shape  of  its  overall  telecommunica¬ 
tions  strategy,  council  members  are 
studying  how  other  communities 


have  dealt  with  this  problem.  They 
are  looking  especially  hard  at  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  which  has  set  up 
kiosks  fitted  with  public-access  ter¬ 
minals  at  various  points  in  the  city. 
(See  “The  New,  Improved  Govern¬ 
ment  Input  Device,”  CIO,  Novem¬ 
ber  1989,  Page  26.) 

Noll  thinks  this  would  work  for 
Sunnyvale  too,  and  he  mentions  the 
public  library  as  one  obvious  site. 

“I  think  the  best  way  to  look  at 
government  access  is  to  say  no  one 
communication  is  going  to  fit  every¬ 
thing,”  says  Noll.  “Not  everyone 
reads  the  newspaper;  not  everyone 
attends  city  council  meetings;  not 
everyone  likes  to  or  can  afford  to  use 
the  Internet.  That’s  why  govern¬ 
ment — if  we  really  want  to  get  citi¬ 
zens  involved — has  to  find  and  use 
all  the  means  of  communication  that 
people  feel  comfortable  with.” 

No  one  argues  that  the  Internet  is 
likely  to  replace  baby  kissing  or  flag 
waving  on  the  campaign  trail.  Still, 
Noll’s  deft  manipulation  of  this  new 
political  tool  has  generated  interest 
among  the  people  whose  business  it 
is  to  get  other  people  elected.  The 
Democratic  National  Committee 
(DNC)  has  questioned  the  new  coun¬ 
cilman  closely  about  his  methods; 
shortly  after  the  Internet  measure 
passed,  the  DNC  said  it  planned  to 
temporarily  devote  its  CompuServe 
forum  to  documents  chronicling  the 
Sunnyvale  phenomenon. 

“What  Landon  Noll  has  done  in 
Sunnyvale  is  a  kind  of  grass-roots 
example  of  how  the  information 
highway  is  being  built,”  says  Dick 
Bell,  communications  technologies 
director  for  the  DNC.  “It’s  coming 
both  from  the  top  down — in  general 
policy  directions  from  Washington — 
and  from  the  bottom  up — as  you  see 
here  in  a  race  for  city  council.” 

Such  innovative  uses  of  the  Inter¬ 
net  “offer  the  possibility  of  giving 
people  much  better,  quicker  and 
cheaper  access  to  information  about 
what  their  government  is  doing  and 
allowing  them  to  respond  to  that  in¬ 
formation  more  directly  than  they 
ever  have  before,”  Bell  says.  “It’s  a 
wonderful  technology  for  expanding 
democracy.”  BE] 
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he  best  way  to  look  at  government 
access  is  to  say  no  one  communication  is  going 
to  fit  everything.  That's  why  government — if 
we  really  want  to  get  citizens  involved — has 
to  find  and  use  all  the  means  of  commun  ication 
that  people  feel  comfortable  with.  ” 

—Landon  Curt  Noll 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


The  EDI  Superhighway 


The  standards  issues  are 
largely  laid  to  rest,  and 
the  business  applications 
show  more  pizzazz  and 
sophistication.  But  the 
key  to  EDI’s  ultimate 
fruition  may  lie  in  the 
astonishing  growth 
of  the  Internet. 

BY  JOHN  EDWARDS 


Electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI)  is  the  “emerging  tech¬ 
nology”  that’s  taken  the  bet¬ 
ter  part  of  two  decades  to 
crawl  into  the  information 
mainstream.  But  ongoing  changes 
in  hardware,  software  and  manage¬ 
ment  vision — along  with  a  healthy 
dose  of  “information  superhighway” 
hype — are  finally  helping  to  make 
EDI  the  universal  business  tool  its 
advocates  have  long  promised. 

EDI,  in  its  purest  form,  allows 
organizations  to  exchange  business 
documents — invoices,  purchase  or¬ 
ders,  shipping  notices  and  the  like — 
via  an  electronic  network.  The  idea 
behind  the  technology  is  to  help  users 
speed  up  everyday  transactions  with 
business  partners  and  eliminate  the 
mounds  of  paperwork  that  can  smoth¬ 
er  an  organization. 

In  recent  years,  however,  EDI  has 
grown  from  a  simple  order-process¬ 
ing  technology  into  a  comprehensive 
management  tool.  Today,  in  addition 
to  handling  the  usual  assortment  of 
bills  and  purchase  orders,  EDI  is 
used  for  applications  ranging  from 


inventory  replenishment  to  transfer¬ 
ring  medical-benefits  claims  among 
hospitals,  insurers  and  employers. 
Experts  say  that  new  technologies 
and  reengineered  business  practices 
will  help  expand  EDI’s  usefulness  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Organizations  should  be  looking  at 
EDI  in  a  new  light,  says  Michael 
Maynard,  president  of  Integrated 
Management  Resources  Inc.,  an  IT 
management  and  implementation 
consulting  firm  in  Stow,  Mass.  “It’s 
not  just  sending  transactional  data 
across  the  wire.  The  field  is  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  encompass  text,  graphics, 
voice,  data  and  video.  There’s  more 
multimedia  coming  onto  the  scene.” 

Maynard  says  the  proper  view  of 
EDI  is  as  “information  commerce,”  a 
technology  that  can  be  used  to  ex¬ 
change  publications,  presentations 
and  databases,  as  well  as  traditional 
transaction  documents.  “In  the  fu¬ 
ture,  once  the  network  capacity  is 
there,  a  document  might  contain  not 
only  text  but  also  a  voice  or  video 
annotation,  graphical  characters  or 
CAD  drawings,”  he  says. 

Jim  Crouse,  EDI  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  manager  at  Advantis,  the 
Schaumburg,  Ill.,  networking  tech¬ 
nology  company  owned  by  IBM  Corp. 
and  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  sees  asyn¬ 
chronous  transfer  mode  (ATM)  tech¬ 
nology  having  a  big  impact  on  EDI 
in  the  years  ahead.  ATM  is  a  set  of 
standards  for  sending  large  amounts 
of  voice,  data  and  video  information 
simultaneously  over  a  network  at 
transmission  speeds  of  up  to  155 
Mbps.  Crouse  points  out  that  ATM 
technology  will  allow  organizations  to 
swap  entire  multimedia  catalogs  via 
EDI,  a  development  that  should  have 
a  significant  impact  on  a  wide  array  of 
businesses,  particularly  retailers. 
“Company  managers  won’t  only  be 
able  to  look  at  a  line  in  a  catalog, 
they’ll  be  able  to  view  a  full-motion 
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video  of  the  item,”  he  says. 

Crouse  also  sees  ongoing 
changes  in  the  X.400  field  hav¬ 
ing  an  impact  on  EDI  down  the 
road.  (X.400  is  an  international 
standard  for  networking  be¬ 
tween  computer  systems  and  is 
commonly  used  for  intercon¬ 
necting  private  electronic-mail 
services.)  “X.400  is  being  ex¬ 
panded  into  X.435,  which  would 
include  EDI  transactions,”  says 
Crouse,  noting  that  this  devel¬ 
opment  will  help  speed  the 
eventual  integration  of  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  and  EDI  transfers. 

According  to  Crouse,  X.435 
would  offer  users  better  securi¬ 
ty  and  tracking  than  is  available 
with  existing  EDI  network 
services.  Large  companies  that 
want  to  cut  the  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  separate  networks  for  electronic 
business  documents  and  electronic 
mail  may  find  the  solution  in  a  single 
standards-based  X.435  messaging 
network,  he  says.  “Electronic  mail  is 
people-to-people  communication.  That 
goes  hand  in  glove  with  EDI,  which 
is  application  to  application.” 

Moving  EDI  to  a  network  struc¬ 
ture  that’s  accessible  and  affordable 
to  a  wide  range  of  large  and  small 
businesses  is  the  idea  behind  Fast, 
an  automated  electronic-parts  bro¬ 
kerage  operated  by  the  University  of 
Southern  California’s  Information 
Sciences  Institute  (ISI).  With  Fast,  a 
buyer  looking  for  a  specific  product 
uses  a  desktop  computer  to  contact 
the  Fast  system  in  Marina  del  Rey, 
Calif.,  via  the  Internet  (its  address  is 
fast@isi.edu).  The  user  simply  en¬ 
ters  a  request  for  a  quote  or  places  an 
order  on  a  standard  electronic  form 
provided  by  Fast;  that  form  is  then 
sent  to  the  system  via  electronic  mail. 

Once  Fast  knows  what  the  user  is 
looking  for,  it  searches  along  numer¬ 
ous  possible  pathways  in  its  own 
database.  A  few  of  the  larger  suppli¬ 
ers  use  “in-plant  terminals” — spe¬ 
cial  programs  that  display  online  a 
database  of  their  offerings.  Smaller 
suppliers  reply  via  electronic  mail 
using  an  electronic  form.  Some  sup¬ 
pliers  must  be  queried  over  value- 
added  networks  (VANs)  in  X.12,  the 
fundamental  EDI  document  stan¬ 
dard,  or  even  via  automated  fax.  The 


Fast  system  knows  the  proper  for¬ 
mat  for  each  supplier  on  its  list  and 
automatically  translates  the  seeker’s 
request  into  the  required  style. 

Since  its  inception  in  1987,  Fast 
has  moved  more  than  $7  million  worth 
of  goods  from  more  than  2,500  sup¬ 
pliers  (and  has  healthy  expectations 
of  bigger  things  on  the  booming  In¬ 
ternet).  ISI  charges  buyers  an  8  per¬ 
cent  commission.  It  also  receives 
funding  from  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense’s  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (ARPA)  in  Washington.  Fast’s 
users  include  the  corporate  research 
and  development  division  of  General 
Electric  and  Wright  Labs  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 

Anna-Lena  Neches,  operations 
manager  of  the  Fast  project  at  ISI, 
has  no  qualms  about  using  the  Inter¬ 
net  to  move  business  data.  “The  In¬ 
ternet  is  nothing  but  another  type  of 
VAN,”  she  states,  pointing  out  that  it 
can  function  as  a  low-cost  substitute 
for  the  VANs  that  EDI  users  have 
traditionally  accessed  for  making 
transactions  with  trading  partners. 
With  the  Internet-as-a-VAN  concept 
in  mind,  Neches  says,  ISI  is  looking 
at  expanding  its  use  of  X.12  in  the 
Fast  system  over  the  Internet. 

Fast  has  brought  EDI  to  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  never  used  the  tech¬ 
nology,  she  adds.  “It’s  far  more  effort 
for  FAST’s  transaction  partners  to 
use  X.12  [on  their  ownj  because  sud¬ 
denly  they  have  to  invest  in  transla¬ 
tion  software  and  get  involved  in  X.12 


negotiations.”  But,  in  playing 
an  intermediary  role,  ISI  re¬ 
lieves  customers  of  those  bur¬ 
dens.  “We  build  the  bridge  so 
that  the  particular  communi¬ 
cations  format  is  transparent 
to  our  users.” 

According  to  Neches,  secu¬ 
rity  isn’t  a  big  concern  at  Fast 
or  among  its  users,  primarily 
because  the  information  being 
handled  isn’t  particularly  sensi¬ 
tive.  But  she  adds  that  as  Fast 
and  the  Internet  take  on  more 
of  the  duties  of  a  traditional 
VAN,  the  issue  of  security  will 
have  to  be  addressed.  “Securi¬ 
ty  will  be  driven  by  us,  not  by 
our  transaction  partners,  and 
we’re  already  looking  into  the 
various  options,”  she  says. 

Advantis’s  Crouse  is  wary  of  us¬ 
ing  the  Internet  for  business  trans¬ 
actions  that  require  any  degree  of 
confidentiality.  “The  Internet  isn’t 
exactly  as  secure  as  you  would  really 
like  it  to  be  for  passing  your  impor¬ 
tant  company  documents,”  he  says. 
“I  don’t  think  anyone  would  think 
about  putting  an  electronic  payment 
across  the  Internet.”  Crouse  even  ad¬ 
vises  companies  to  think  twice  about 
transmitting  less-critical  data  across 
the  Internet  because  users’  options 
are  limited  in  the  event  a  document 
is  sent  to  the  wrong  party  or  other¬ 
wise  lost.  “Would  you  want  to  rely 
on  the  Internet  for  your  business? 
Not  the  way  it  is  today,”  he  says. 

Nonetheless,  Ohio’s  Kent  State 
University  is  testing  the  suitability 
of  EDI  and  the  Internet  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  college  transcripts.  In  a  pi¬ 
lot  venture  later  this  year,  the  school 
will  participate  in  SPEEDE  (Stan¬ 
dardization  of  Postsecondary  Educa¬ 
tion  Electronic  Data  Exchange),  a 
project  that  will  link  KSU  to  several 
other  Ohio  colleges.  With  SPEEDE, 
Kent  State  will  be  able  to  receive  a 
transfer  student’s  transcript  elec¬ 
tronically,  evaluate  it  for  transfer 
credits  and  then  determine  how  the 
listed  courses  fit  into  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  student’s  intended  ma¬ 
jor.  The  process  requires  only  a  few 
minutes.  Plans  call  for  bringing  the 
state’s  high  schools  into  the  system. 

While  college  transcripts  aren’t  vi¬ 
tal  business  data,  they’re  also  not  the 
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THE  1994  ALL-STAR  COMPUTER  BOWL 


yr  The  Computer  Museum  proudly  presents  the  Rll-Stor  Computer  Boinl®  luhich  mill  tip  off  on  Rpril  29th  at  The  Civic  Auditorium 
in  Son  Jose.*  Satellite  broadcast  of  the  match  mill  be  transmitted  to  the  Microsoft  campus  in  Redmond  and  The  Computer  Museum  in 
Beanfourn.*  Mill  this  turn  out  to  he  a  slam-dunh  for  the  Rll-Stars  from  the  East?  Or  mill  the  in-your-face  style  of  the  Western  flll-Stars 
prevail?  find  inhaf  on  earth  does  bashefball  have  to  do  urith  computers?*  There's  only  one  may  to  find  out.  and  once  again, 
tickets  mill  be  hard  to  come  by  since  there  mill  be  no  local  TV  play-by-play.  Call  [617]  42G-2B00  extension  399  nom  to  reserve  your  seats. 


^  *  THE  1994  COMPUTER  BOUL  PRESENTED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  FAN  COMPUTING  MACHINERY  *  *  ^ 
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sort  of  material  that  one  would  want 
distributed  carelessly.  But  Roberta 
Pifel,  KSU’s  registrar,  feels  that  the 
Internet  is  at  least  as  secure  as  the 
U.S.  mail,  the  traditional  medium 
used  for  transferring  transcripts.  She 
notes  that  using  a  return  address  on 
the  Internet  helps  manage  the 
problem  of  lost  and  misdirected  mes¬ 
sages  because  the  sender  is  automat¬ 
ically  notified  whenever  a  message 
is  delivered.  “If  we  receive  a  receipt 
of  a  transcript  and  we  didn’t  send  it, 
we  know  we’ve  got  a  problem,”  she 
says. 

Pifel  adds  that  in  the  project’s  ear¬ 
ly  planning  stages,  SPEEDE’s  de¬ 
signers  proposed  using  the  password 
protection  offered  by  the  Internet’s 
File  Transfer  Protocol  (FTP)  but  ul¬ 
timately  decided  against  it.  “We 
thought  that  FTP  might  be  a  little 
more  secure,  but  most  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  institutions  felt  comfortable 
with  simple  [electronic]  mail.” 

The  fact  that  the  Internet  is  be¬ 
ing  used  at  all  for  everyday  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  is  proof  that  busi¬ 
ness  users  are  looking  for  a  no-hassle 
way  of  exchanging  business  docu¬ 
ments,  says  Advantis’s  Crouse.  He 
feels  that  EDI  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
National  Information  Infrastructure, 
the  information  highway  being  tout¬ 
ed  by  the  Clinton  administration. 

Benn  Konsynski,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Electronic  Commerce 
at  the  Emory  Business  School  in 
Atlanta,  feels  that  the  changes 
sweeping  EDI  are  badly  needed.  He 
believes  that  EDI,  as  currently  im¬ 
plemented  by  most  businesses,  sim¬ 
ply  “speeds  up  the  mess”  and  has 
little  positive  effect  on  the  bottom 
line.  “It  institutionalizes  transaction 
sets  that  are  the  historic  patterns  of 
doing  business,”  he  says.  “They  are 
not  necessarily  the  ways  organiza¬ 
tions  want  to  do  business  now.” 

Rather  than  regarding  EDI  simply 
as  a  way  of  automating  old  process¬ 
es,  Konsynski  says  organizations 
should  view  it  as  an  opportunity  to 
explore  new  business  avenues.  He 
notes  that  management  visionaries 
are  exploring  EDI’s  potential  to 
transform  industry  structures  and 
patterns  of  influence,  create  new 
business  opportunities  and  alter  busi¬ 
ness  relationships  among  buyers  and 


ATM  technology  will  allow 
organizations  to  swap  entire 
multimedia  catalogs  via  EDI, 
a  development  that  should 
have  a  significant  impact  on 
a  wide  array  of  businesses, 
particularly  retailers. 


sellers.  “They  are  redesigning  their 
organizations,  creating  new  exter¬ 
nal  linkages  and  forging  new  strate¬ 
gic  alliances,”  he  says. 

Konsynski  believes  that,  on  the 
technical  side,  EDI  is  getting  easier 
to  plan  and  implement.  “Today,  EDI 
is  much  more  of  a  business  issue 
than  a  technology  issue.”  Peripheral 
issues  such  as  compatibility  and  stan¬ 
dardization,  which  were  crucial  con¬ 
cerns  several  years  ago,  have  now 
been  largely  ironed  out,  he  says.  “It’s 
very  hard  to  make  standards  mis¬ 
takes  today,”  says  Konsynki.  “The 
standards  game  isn’t  over,  but  the 
risk  of  standards  adoption  [leading 
to  some  possible  backward  incom¬ 
patibility]  is  certainly  not  a  major 
business  risk.” 

Integrated  Management’s 
Maynard  says  EDI  standards 
have  gradually  improved  over 
the  years.  “In  the  past,  EDI 
varied  from  company  to  com¬ 
pany,  so  you  had  to  develop 
different  file  formats,  differ¬ 
ent  protocols  and  so  on,  de¬ 
pending  on  whom  you  were 
sending  the  document  to. 

That’s  no  longer  the  case,  at 
least  not  so  far  as  external 
EDI  is  concerned.” 

But  Tony  Scott,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  engineering  at  Uniteq 
Application  Systems,  an  EDI 
software  publisher  in  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif.,  notes  that 
organizations  must  work  on 
making  their  internal  data- 
transfer  standards  mesh  with 
external  EDI.  “Most  compa¬ 
nies,  historically,  have  devel¬ 
oped  their  data-transfer  needs 
internally  and  have  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  exchanging 
documents  with  others,”  he 


says.  Scott  adds  that  it  is  important 
for  management  to  make  IS  staffers 
more  aware  of  the  need  for  external 
document  interchanges  through 
training  and  other  educational  re¬ 
sources. 

Aside  from  standards  and  compati¬ 
bility,  IT  management  should  address 
EDI’s  effects  on  everyday  business 
procedures,  says  Konsynski,  noting 
that  implementing  EDI  in  one  area 
can  generate  ripples  throughout  an 
organization.  “Creating  a  link  to  re¬ 
ceive  orders  could  intervene  in  the 
order-taking  process.  That  process 
might  be  my  sales  opportunity.  So,  if  I 
automate  to  create  efficiency  on  one 
process  I  may  be  negatively,  signifi¬ 
cantly  impacting  other  processes.” 

He  adds  that  despite  the  recent  ap¬ 
pearance  of  new  technologies  and  ap¬ 
plications,  management  must  remain 
focused  on  the  fact  that  EDI  exists  to 
improve  efficiency  and  productivity. 
“It’s  easy  to  be  influenced  by  the  lure 
of  new  technologies,”  he  says.  “You 
can’t  justify  EDI  solely  on  the  basis  of 
transaction  economics.  The  manager 
must  look  at  what  EDI  can  do  for  the 
full  business  portfolio.”  BEI 


John  Edwards  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J. 


Number  of  U.S.  Companies 
Adopting  EDI 

31,000 
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ID  EXPO  LIGHTS  THE  WAY 
TO  BETTER  BUSINESS  ANSWERS 


Learn  How  Automatic  Identification  Technologies  Can... 

■  Reduce  Paperwork  ■  Improve  Customer  Service  ■  Eliminate  Errors 

■  Cut  Costs  ■  Boost  Output  ■  Save  Time 

Discover  the  power  of  ID  EXPO.  Call  800/331-5706  today  for  more  information 
or  to  register.  Outside  USA/Canada  call  218/723-9130,  fax  218/723-9122. 

Let  auto  ID  lift  the  lid  on  new  business  opportunities. 


May  17-19,  1994 
Rosemont  Convention  Center 
Chicago,  IL 
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Super  Game;  BULGARIA’S  Computerworld  Bulgaria,  Ediworld,  PC  &  Mac  World  Bulgaria,  Network  World 
Bulgaria;  CANADA’S  CIO  Canada,  Computerworld  Canada,  Graduate  Computerworld,  InfoCanada,  Network 
World  Canada;  CHILE’S  Computerworld  Chile,  Informatica.  COLOMBIA’S  Computerworld  Colombia;  CZECH 
REPUBLIC’S  Computerworld,  Elektronika,  PC  World;  DENMARK’S  CAD/CAM  WORLD,  Communications 
World,  Computerworld  Danmark,  LOTUS  World,  Macintosh  Produktkatalog,  Macworld  Danmark,  PC  World 
Danmark,  PC  World  Produktguide,  Windows  World;  ECUADOR’S  PC  World  Ecuador;  EGYPT’S 
Computerworld  (CW)  Middle  East,  PC  World  Middle  East;  FINLAND’S  MikroPC,  Tietoviikko,  Tietoverkko; 
FRANCE’S  Distributique,  GOLDEN  MAC,  InfoPC,  Languages  &  Systems,  Le  Guide  du  Monde  Informatique, 
Le  Monde  Informatique,  Telecoms  &  Reseaux;  GERMANY’S  Computerwoche,  Computerwoche  Focus. 
Computerwoche  Extra,  Computerwoche  Karriere,  Information  Management,  Macwelt,  Netzwelt,  PC  Welt,  PC 
Woche,  Publish,  Unit;  GREECE’S  Infoworld,  PC  Games;  HUNGARY’S  Computerworld  SZT,  PC  Virlag. 
INDIA’S  Computers  &  Communications;  IRELAND’S  Computerscope;  ISRAEL’S  Computerworld  Israel,  PC 
World  Israel;  ITALY’S  Computerworld  Italia,  Lotus  Magazine,  Macworld  Italia,  Networking  Italia,  PC  Shopping 
Italy,  PC  World  Italia;  JAPAN’S  Computerworld  Today,  Information  Systems  World,  Macworld  Japan,  Nikkei 
Personal  Computing,  SunWorld  Japan,  Windows  World;  KENYA'S  East  African  Computer  News;  KOREA'S 
Computerworld  Korea,  Macworld  Korea,  PC  World  Korea;  MEXICO’S  Compu  Edicion,  Compu  Manufactura, 
Computacion/Punto  de  Venta,  Computerworld  Mexico.  MacWorld,  Mundo  Unix,  PC  World,  Windows;  THE 
NETHERLANDS’  Computer!  Totaal,  Computable  (CW),  LAN  Magazine,  MacWorld,  Totaal  "Windows”;  NEW 
ZEALAND’S  Computer  Listings,  Computerworld  New  Zealand,  New  Zealand  PC  World;  NIGERIA’S  PC 
World  Africa;  NORWAY’S  Computerworld  Norge,  C/World,  Lotusworld  Norge,  Macworld  Norge.  Networld,  PC 
World  Ekspress,  PC  World  Norge,  PC  World's  Produktguide,  Publish  &  Multimedia  World,  Student  Data,  Unix 
World,  Windowsworld,  IDG  Direct  Response;  PANAMA’S  PC  World  Panama.  PERU’S  Computerworld  Peru. 
PC  World;  PEOPLE’S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA’S  China  Computerworld.  China  Infoworld.  PC  World  China. 
Electronics  International.  Electronic  Product  World.  China  Network  World;  IDG  HIGH  TECH  BEIJING’S  New 
Product  World;  IDG  SHENZHEN’S  Computer  News  Digest;  PHILIPPINES’  Computerworld  Philippines,  PC 
Digest  (PCW);  POLAND’S  Computerworld  Poland,  PC  World/Komputer;  PORTUGAL’S  Cerebro/PC  World, 
Correio  Informatico/Computerworld,  Macln;  ROMANIA’S  Computerworld,  PC  World:  RUSSIA’S 
Computerworld-Moscow,  Mir-PC,  Sety;  SLOVENIA’S  Monitor  Magazine;  SOUTH  AFRICA'S  Computer  Mail 
(CIO),  Computing  S.A.,  Network  World  S.A.;  SPAIN’S  Amiga  World,  Computerworld  Espana,  Communicaciones 
World,  Macworld  Espana,  NeXTWORLD,  Super  Juegos  Magazine  (GamePro),  PC  World  Espana.  Publish, 
Sunworld;  SWEDEN’S  Attack,  ComputerSweden,  Corporate  Computing,  Lokala  Natverk/LAN,  Lotus  World, 
MAC&PC,  Macworld,  Mikrodatorn,  PC  World,  Publishing  &  Design  (CAP),  Datalngenjoren,  Maxi  Data.Windows 
World;  SWITZERLAND’S  Computerworld  Schweiz.  Macworld  Schweiz.  PC  Katalog,  PC  &  Workstation, 
TAIWAN'S  Computerworld  Taiwan,  Global  Computer  Express,  PC  World  Taiwan,  THAILAND’S  Thai 
Computerworld  TURKEY’S  Computerworld  Monitor,  Macworld  Turkiye,  PC  World  Turkiye;  UKRAINE’S 
Computerworld;  UNITED  KINGDOM’S  Computmg/Computerworld.  Connexion/Network  World.  Lotus 
Magazine,  Macworld.  Open  Computing/Sunworld;  UNITED  STATES’  AmigaWorld.  Cable  in  the  Classroom 
CD  Review,  CIO,  Computerworld,  Desktop  Video  World,  DOS  Resource  Guide,  Electronic  Entertainment 
Magazine,  Federal  Computer  Week,  Federal  Integrator,  GamePro,  IDG  Books,  Infoworld,  Infoworld  Direct. 
Laser  Event.  Macworld,  Multimedia  World.  Network  World,  NeXTWORLD.  PC  Letter,  PC  World,  PlayRight. 
Power  PC  World.  Publish,  SunWorld,  SWATPro,  Video  Event;  VENEZUELA’S  Computerworld  Venezuela. 
MicroComputerworld  Venezuela.  VIETNAM’S  PC  World  Vietnam. 
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Announcing  the  most 
important  networking  and 
computing  event  ever  held. 

Networking  changes  minute-to- 
minute.  LAN,  WAN  and  telecom¬ 
munications  are  converging  into  a 
single  all-encompassing  business 
environment — connecting  not  only 
desktop  to  desktop,  but  company 
to  company. 

NetWorldN-Interop®  94,  The 
Networking  Summit,  was  created 
specifically  to  mirror  these  changes. 

This  unique  forum  puts 
together  the  two  biggest  names 
in  networking  events.  Net- 
World®  the  hallmark  of  the 
desktop  LAN  community. 

And  Interop?  the  prov¬ 
ing  ground  of  interoper¬ 
ability  for  the  WAN  and 
telecom  worlds. 

What  you  get  is  the 
first  truly  all-in-one  net¬ 
working  forum. 


The  Summit  for  Networking 
Professionals. 

NetWorld+Interop  94  is  the  gather¬ 
ing  place  for  the  industry’s  best  and 
brightest.  Only  NetWorld+Interop 
94  offers  you  this  comprehensive 
educational  experience  free: 

•  The  Inter opNet™  featuring 
a  guided  tour  of  industry’s  only  live 
multi-vendor,  multi-protocol  net¬ 
work  that  mirrors  the  inter¬ 
operability  challenges 
you  face  today. 

•  Internet  Showcase," 
where  you  can  learn 
about  the  richness  and 
diversity  of  the  Internet. 

•  Start-Up  City," an  exhibit 
area  dedicated  to  showcasing 
innovative  new  products  and 
solutions  from  emerging 
companies. 

•  Configuration  Clinic ,™ 
where  you  can  get  suggestions 
for  designing  and  configuring 


your  network  from  the  best  in 
the  business. 

•  CNEPA  Labs,  a  forum  for 
the  transfer  of  technical  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  vendors  to  the  net¬ 
work  computing  professional. 

•  TSANet,  where  Technical 
Service  Alliance  members  join 
together  to  solve  your  biggest 
networking  challenges  right  on- 
the-floor. 

•  Solutions  Showcase"' Demon¬ 
strations,  cooperative  technology 
demonstrations  by  leading  ven¬ 
dors  including  ATM,  APPN,  Fast 
Ethernet  and  Multimedia. 

You  will  see  the  hottest  new 
technologies  demonstrated 
by  more  than  600  of  the 
world’s  leading  network¬ 
ing  companies.  You’ll 
leave  the  show  ready 
to  make  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  buying  decisions 
for  your  company. 

Because  when  you  see 


it  at  NetWorld+Interop,  you  know 
it  works! 

Don’t  wait.  Pre-register 
now  and  attend  FREE! 

NetWorld+Interop  94  Las  Vegas 
takes  place  May  2-6, 1994  (exhibits 
open  May  4-6)  at  the  Las  Vegas 
Convention  Center. 

For  more  information  and 
details  on  how  to  attend  FREE 
(a  $50  savings),  or  to  become  an 
exhibitor,  call  1-800-488-2883 
Extension  211. 

Outside  the  U.S.,  call 
415-578-6900,  or  contact  us 
over  the  Internet  at 

networld@interop.com? 
Don’t  miss  this 
unparalleled  chance  to 
experience  the  best  in 
networking. 

♦More  information  is  available 
through  Interop’s  Gopher  Server  at 
programs.interop.com  and  World  Wide 
Web  (URL  http://programs.interop.com). 


NetWorld+Interop  94  is  produced  by  Interop  Company.  Interop  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Configuration  Clinic,  Internet  Showcase,  InteropNet  and  Solutions  Showcase  are  trademarks 
of  Interop  Company;  NetWorld  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc.  ©1994  Interop  Company,  303  Vintage  Park,  Foster  City,  CA  94404.  415-578-6900.  Fax:  415-525-0221. 


FYI 


Let’s  Go  to  the  Hop 

In  today’s  data-  and  image-inten¬ 
sive  network  environments,  stor¬ 
age  can  be  a  real  problem.  Plas- 
mon  Data  Systems  Inc.  has  released 
two  desk-side  optical  jukeboxes  ca¬ 
pable  of  storing  large  amounts  of  da¬ 
ta  and  accessing  it  quickly. 

The  RF-40J  Model  680-2,  a  44- 
platter  system,  offers  52GB  of  near¬ 
online  storage  with  an  average  seek 
time  of  68ms  and  an  average  disk¬ 
load  time  of  5.2  seconds.  It  accepts 
any  combination  of  magneto-optical 
write-once  or  rewritable  media. 

The  RF-53J  Model  703-2  features 
two  phase-change  drives  and  stores 
up  to  79GB  of  data  and  images  on 
53  5.25-inch  optical  disks.  Its  seek 
time  is  45ms;  its  disk-load  time 


is  6.7  seconds.  Data  can  be  stored 
in  any  combination  of  write-once 
and  phase-change  erasable  media, 
which  carries  a  data  life  of  50  years. 

According  to  the  company,  both 
products  are  easily  integrated  with 
either  networked  or  standalone  DOS, 
Unix,  Macintosh  and  Windows  envi¬ 
ronments,  and  include  self-configur¬ 
ing  intelligent  controllers.  The  Mod¬ 
el  680-2  costs  $27,000;  the  703-2, 
$26,500.  For  information,  call  408 
956-9400. 


You’re  on  the  Air 


The  mandate  to  improve  customer  service  has  driven 

tailers  to  seek  help  from  information  technology.  A  new  hand¬ 
held  pen  computer  that  links  to  store  systems  by  n 
quency  wireless  networking  technology  could  be 
a  real  boon.  A 

By  providing  fast,  accurate  access  to  inventory 
and  sales  data  from  anywhere  in  the  store,  the 
PPT4100  from  Symbol  Technologies  Inc.  will  help 
retailers  deliver  the  goods  and  services  customers 
want,  when  they  want  them. 

The  1-pound  DOS-based  device  has  a  5.5-  x  3-  fjfi 
inch  screen  and  a  graphical  interface.  About  the  size  W 
of  a  videocassette,  it  has  an  integrated  bar-code  scan-  * 
ner,  which  makes  obtaining  accurate  product  data  sim¬ 
ple. 

The  PPT4100  communicates  via  a  spread-spectrum 
PCMCIA  radio  card  (it  has  two  Type  II  PCMCIA  slots) 
and  comes  with  an  eight-hour  battery.  The  unit  is  desig 
to  communicate  directly  with  the  host  system  from  its  recharging  cradle 
as  well. 

The  product  features  a  library  of  objects,  or  modules,  with  which  to  perform  common 
application  functions:  for  instance,  using  the  scanner,  radio,  display  manager  and  virtual 
keyboard  (this  appears  graphically  on  the  device’s  screen  and  is  operated  with  the  stylus). 

It  runs  the  PenDOS  operating  environment  from  Communication  Intelligence  Corp.  and 
incorporates  Phoenix  PICO  system  software  from  Phoenix  Technologies.  Its  Common  Ap¬ 
plication  Framework  lets  users  develop  software  for  their  applications  using  industry- 
standard  C  +  +  development  tools,  according  to  the  company. 

A  radio-equipped  version  of  the  device  costs  $3,895;  the  batch  version  costs  $2,995. 
Quantity  discounts  are  available. 

For  further  information,  call  516  563-2400. 

Windows  on  the  World.com 


Windows  PC  users  who  have  yearned  to  access  the  Internet  but  were  daunted  by  the 
complexities  of  its  navigation  have  cause  for  celebration.  With  Computer  Witchcraft 
Inc.’s  WinNET  Mail,  Windows  users  can  easily  send  and  receive  E-mail,  read  or 
post  to  any  of  over  6,000  discussion  groups  and  transfer  files,  according  to  the  company. 
The  user’s  PC  receives  its  own  system  name  on  the  Internet. 

Comprising  a  software  package  and  a  service,  WinNET  Mail  allows  users  to  access  the 
Internet  without  typing  arcane  commands  or  navigating  character-oriented  menus.  For 
ease  of  use,  a  toolbar  highlights  the  most  commonly  used  functions,  such  as  print,  copy, 
delete  and  message.  When  users  hit  the  message  button,  for  example,  the  system  auto¬ 
matically  formats  the  page. 

Other  features  include  folders  for  organizing  mail  and  news,  an  address  book,  message 
search  for  finding  old  or  new  messages  and  an  automated  news-group  subscription.  All 
Usenet  news  groups  are  available,  including  200  UPI  news-wire  groups  featuring  general, 
technical  and  business  news;  columnists  Dave  Barry  and  Mike  Royko;  columns  by  Miss 
Manners  and  UPI’s  People;  and  Dilbert  cartoons. 

The  software  is  easy  to  install,  and  account  registration  is  automatic.  Computer 
Witchcraft  uses  all  14,400bps  modems  with  VA2bis  and  MNP-5  compression  to  help  keep 
communications  costs  low. 

The  software  is  distributed  free  of  charge;  the  offline  service  costs  $8  an  hour  with  a 
monthly  minimum  of  $9.95  (the  average  customer’s  bill  totals  out  at  about  $25,  according 
to  the  company).  For  more  information,  call  502  589-7300. 
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It  answers  calls 


*T~~  It  will  send]  pictures 
It  lakes  Orders  day  ancfnighl 

V  fl  ill  U’Q  ll  T 


It’S  luture-ready 


Itanswsrs  questions 

u  win  link  voice  and  data 


It  will 


It  will  master  new  skills 


n7  it  has  extraordinary  room  to  grow 

It  will  rdX  into  at  any  time  * 

It  gives  you  Choi  XS 

Introducing 

mr  intuity 


S  o  1  u  t  ions 


Multi-media  voice  processing  that’s  ready 
for  the  future  of  your  business 


Imagine  your  communications  system 
with  bigger  brains,  more  memory, 
greater  flexibility  and  extraordinary 
room  to  grow. 

Imagination  is  now  reality  with 
AI&T  INTUITY”  Voice  Processing 
Solutions,  the  totally  new 
platform  for  voice  messaging, 
voice  response,  and  ultimately 
fax,  text,  and  video  messaging. 

Designed  by  AT&T  Bell  Labs,  AT&T 
INTUITY  Solutions  work  logically,  simply  and 
intuitively  to  enhance  your  communications  system. 

Today  AI&T  INTUITY  Solutions  can  really  expand 
your  business  capabilities.  AT&T  INTUITY  AUDIX”  Voice 
Messaging  System,  for  example,  provides  courteous 
customer  service  24  hours  a  day  so  you  will  never  miss 
a  call.  And  the  AT&T  INTUITY  Intro”  Voice  Response 


System  can  handle  routine  transactions, 
freeing  your  staff  to  help  customers  with 
more  demanding  problems. 

Tomorrow  AT&T  INTUITY  Solutions  will  keep 
your  business  competitive  with  innovative 
multi-media  applications  including  inte¬ 
gration  of  fax,  video  and  text, 
voice  command,  same-time 
language  translation,  and  more. 
For  information,  call  1 800  325-7 466, 
Ext.  173  today. 

AT&T  INTUITY  Solutions.  Imagine  what  they 
could  do  for  your  business. 


AT&T 


©  1994  AT&T 


HOW  OBJECTS  PUT 
THE  WHOLE  CUENT/SERVER 
THING  TOGETHER. 


PARTS 


Not  long  ago,  client/server 
development  required  massive 
amounts  of  time,  money  and 
expertise  to  combine  different 
and  complex  technologies. 

Now  Digitalk 
PARTSf  a  rapid 
application 
development 
tool  set,  lets  you 
easily  integrate 
your  software 

_  assets  into 

client/server  applications. 

PARTS  is  the  only  object- 
oriented  technology  that  lets 
you  leverage  your  legacy  code 
and  the  knowledge  of  your 
current  staff. 

Only  PARTS  products  let 
you  take  existing  code -written 
in  Smalltalk/V,  COBOL,  C,  SQL 
and  other  languages -and  wrap 
it  into  components  or  “parts’.' 

Which  can  then  be  virtually 
snapped  together  visually.  The  result 
is  smooth-running  client/server 
applications  in  a  fraction  of  the 
usual  time.  For  a  fraction  of  the 
usual  cost. 

PARTS  supports  all  popular 
SQL  databases  like  Sybase,  Oracle 
and  DB2.  Plus  legacy  or  late  model 


category,  calling  it  “the  defini¬ 
tive  visual  development  tool'! 

And  InfoWorld  ranked 
PARTS  the  ft 1  component- 
based  tool  for  visual  develop¬ 
ment.  InfoWorld's  Stewart 
Alsop  adds:  “There’s  nothing 
like  it  on  the  PC.  ” 

To  make  large  teams  pro¬ 
ductive,  PARTS  also  supports 
group  development  and  version 
control.  Plus  PARTS  has  a  host 
of  graphical  power  tools  to  give 
you  all  the  power  of  objects  - 
without  the  learning  curve. 


10  YEARS  EXPERIENCE* 


And  PARTS  is  from 
Digitalk.  The  company  that’s 
been  providing  object-oriented 
tools  to  the  Fortune  500  longer 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world- 
with  over  125,000  users. 

Call  800-531-2344  X  681 
and  ask  about  our 


systems  like  CIOS,  COBOL,  APPC 
and  SOM.  And  PARTS  lets  you 
develop  on  both  OS/2  and  Windows. 


RATED  #1  -  TWICE* 


Only  months  ago,  PC  WEEK 
awarded  PARTS  Workbench  the 
highest  rating  ever  in  the  OS/2 


PARTS  Workbench 
Evaluation  Kit. 

With  minimum 
effort,  you'll  learn  why 
PARTS  is  the  maximum 
solution  for  client/server 
integration. 


GRA 


TALK 


